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PREFACE. 


I  will  venture  to  assert,”  says  Mr.  Cowper,  in 
the  preface  to  his  excellent  version  of  Homer  a,  “  that 
a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme,  is  im¬ 
possible.”  This  principle  admitted  (which  implies  an 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  freedom  in  a  translator  to 
enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  original),  exempts  him  also 
from  the  shackles  of  metre,  and  inasmuch  as  his  liberty 
is  increased,  so  much  the  more  just  and  faithful  will 
be  his  interpretation  of  the  author.  It  consequently 
follows  that  the  plan  I  have  pursued,  after  Dacier  b  and 

a  To  estimate  the  individual  merit  of  Pope  and  this  Gentle¬ 
man  in  their  respective  performances  of  the  identical  work,  I 
should  say,  that  the  former,  with  extraordinary  facility  of  versi¬ 
fication,  seems,  before  he  began,  to  have  read  over  one  or  more 
books  of  Homer,  then  dismissing  him,  to  have  executed  his  task  ; 
whilst  the  latter,  with  equal  powers  of  poetry,  appears  to  have 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  original  so  nicely,  as  to  have  had  an 
eye  (if  I  may  use  the  figure)  even  to  the  stone  and  cement  with 
which  the  noble  architect  has  formed  his  immortal  fabric.  Mr. 
Cowper’s  translation,  notwithstanding  its  pre-eminence,  has  not 
been  deservedly  appreciated  ;  however  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex¬ 
pressing  my  conviction  that  time  will  raise  it  to  a  level  with  the 
most  admired  productions  of  a  similar  nature. 

b  Homer, 

a 


VI 


others,  is,  in  every  respect,  best  calculated  to  give  the 
English  reader  a  true  taste  of  the  delicate  beauty,  and 
captivating  simplicity,  of  the  sweetest  bards  of  ancient 
times. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  ten  syllables  in  a  line 
without  a  rhyme,  and  with  one,  any  measure  whatever, 
constitutes  poetry.  No  belief  ever  prevailed  more  than 
this  does  at  the  present  moment,  and  none  was  ever 
more  erroneous.  A  statuary  may  execute  a  figure  to 
resemble,  in  every  view,  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a 
man,  but  lacking  the  “ Promethean  jiame ,”  it  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  cold  and  spiritless  image  of  stone.  Such  is 
the  verse  of  the  majority  of  our  modern  poets — cor¬ 
rectly  chisselled,  and  to  the  eye  admirably  like  what  it 
is  intended  to  represent :  but  wanting  the  inspiration 
of  the  god,  it  is  simply  the  lifeless  form  of  poetry. 
It  is  prose  in  the  garb  of  metre ;  it  is  the  ass  in  the 
lion’s  skin c. 

c  Horace  has  written  to  this  effeft.  Sat.  IV.  Lib.  I.  ver.  40 
to  44  ;  and  Petronius  in  his  Satiricon,  page  415,  repeats  the, 
sentiment.  Multos  inquit  CEumolpusJ  6  juvenes,  carmen  decepit  : 
nam  ut  quisque  versum  pedibus  instruxit,  sensumque  teneriorera 


Vll 


I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  almost 
literal  translation  of  several  of  the  subsequent  pieces,  is, 
without  rhyme  or  measure,  exquisite  poetry:  and  that 
nothing  less  than  the  grossest  falsification  could  divest 
them  of  that  title.  Let  what  will  be  done  with  the  selec¬ 
tions  from  Bion  and  Moschus,  so  full  of  imagery  are 
t  hey,  and  so  amply  do  they  exemplify  the  ut pictura poesis d, 

verborum  ambitu  intexuit,  putavit  se  continuo  in  Heliconem  ve- 
nisse,  &c.  And  John  Taylor,  the  Water  poet : 

An  ass  in  cloth  of  gold  is  but  an  ass, 

And  rhyming  rascals  may  for  poets  pass 
Among  misjudging  and  illiterate  hinds : 

But  judgment  knows  fo  use  them  in  their  kinds. 

d  When  Poetry  and  Painting  are  noticed,  it  would  betray 
a  shameful  want  of  taste,  and  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  the 
rarest  genius,  not  to  dwell  with  exulting  admiration  on  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Milton  and  Fuseli.  On  Milton  all  panegyric 
would  be  lost ;  on  Fuseli  the  warmest  would  not  be  undeserved. 
His  Miltonic  Exhibition  gives  proof  of  a  mind  full  of  inspiration 
and  sublimity,  with  powers  of  execution  proportionate  to  the 
greatness  of  its  conceptions. 

Aischylus  has  been  said  to  be  “  the  Painter’s  Poet;”  and 
Fuseli  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  called  Me  Poet’s  Painter.  In 
the  higher  branches  of  the  graphic  art,  no  professor  has  con¬ 
ferred  so  much  honour  on  the  country  as  the  subject  to  whom  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  offering  some  tribute  of 
praise,  however  poor  and  inadequate  it  may  be  to  the  feelings  I 
experience. 
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that,  though  mutilated,  there  would  still  be  found  the 
disjecti  membra  poeta. 

In  composing  this  Wreath  of  poetical  flowers, 
which  I  have  principally  culled  from  Sappho ,  Theo¬ 
critus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  I  have  copied  the  Greek 
text  of  the  three  last  from  editions  by  Harles  and 
Heskin.  Where  I  thought  it  necessary,  I  have  added 
notes ;  but,  considering  it  cumbrous  and  inconve¬ 
nient  to  illustrate  every  minute  particular  of  antiquity, 
it  is  likely  that  for  some  they  will  not  be  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  3  to  such,  therefore,  I  recommend  a 
reference  to  information  of  which  various  sources  in 
books  very  familiar  will  readily  be  found.  Indeed, 
if  to  any  better  should  not  be  at  hand,  the  concise  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heathen  mythology  at  the  end  of  most 
Dictionaries,  will  speedily  supply  the  deficiency. 

As  a  portion  of  the  subsequent  pages  are  devoted  to  Shake- 
spere,  it  is  but  just  that  I  make  respectful  mention  of  Kemble. 
In  characters  which  do  not  transgress  the  modesty  of  nature,  I 
must  deny  him  my  unreserved  approbation  ;  but  in  imaginary 
beings  (beings  living  in  the  poet’s  fancy,  and  never  seen  in  the 
walks  of  men)  he  is  inimitable.  Such  are  Coriolanus,  Mac¬ 
beth,  Richard  the  Third,  Octavian,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Rolla,  &c.  &c.  Here  Kemble  is  in  acting,  what  Fuseli  is  in 
painting. 


IX 


I  should  do  myself  much  injustice  were  I  to  con¬ 
clude  without  mentioning  the  very  friendly  assistance  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  tire  Ti'oAuy.aS'v;? 
km  xpiriKO;,  who  not  only  honoured  the  present  under¬ 
taking  with  his  approbation,  but  to  enrich  it  suggested 
many  valuable  remarks  and  elucidations,  which  are, 
with  others,  inserted  in  the  course  of  the  work.  I 
shall  not  point  them  out,  for  they  need  no  index — the 
hand  of  the  master  is  so  apparent  in  them  all,  as  to 
render  any  other  manifestation  entirely  unnecessary. 

I  have  now  nothing  further  to  advance,  but  that  if 
the  Public  should  experience  as  much  pleasure  in  pe¬ 
rusing  these  translations  as  I  have  had  in  making  them, 
I  shall  deem  myself  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  pains 
I  have  taken. 
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IN  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT. 

P.  19,  v.  31,  for  Efiaivo^sv,  r.  e/^hvo^hv  with  the  n,  or  with  the  a, 
according  to  Valkenaer. 

4  9,  v.  80,  for  Xai,  r.  Kai,  with  the  kappa. 

33,  v.  10,  wants  the  circumflex  over  a. 

IN  THE  TRANSLATION. 

26,  1.  3,  The  is  redundant  before  Venus. 

38,  n.  s,  for  “  meer”  r.  “  mare.” 

38,  1.5,  “  fill’d”  inftead  of  “  filledst,”  for  the  sake  of  euphony 

35,  quotation,  for  Id.  S’,  r.  Id.  e’. 

89,  1.  16,  for  “  loves”  r.  “  love.” 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


24,  1.  11, 

39,  V.  5. 
55,  1.121. 


Xapomenoa  seems  better  expressed  by  “  more  keenly 
lively,”  than  by  “  more  heavenly.” 

After  eym  the  enclitic  S'  appears  necessary. 

As  A ma  is  probably  personified,  it  should  have 
been  printed  with  an  initial  capital,  and  trans¬ 
lated  not  as  a  general  proverb,  but  as  a  particular 
reflexion — thus,  “  Bat  Justice  has  overtaken  them 
all:  and  I,”  (S'c. 
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B  I  O  N. 


EPITAPH  ON  ADONIS. 

1  lament  Adonis!  The  beautiful  Adonis  is  no  more! 
The  Loves  lament  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  Adonis. 
Sleep  no  more,,  O  Venus,  in  purple  robes.  Rise,  clad 
in  woful  weeds,  and  beat  thy  breasts,  and  say  to  all. 
The  beautiful  Adonis  is  no  more  ! 

I  lament  Adonis!  The  Loves  lament!  The  lovely 
Adonis  lies  on  the  mountains ;  pierced  is  his  white 
thigh  with  the  tooth,  the  white  tooth  a.  Gently  expir¬ 
ing,  he  afflicts  Venus  with  grief.  See  the  black  blood 
streams  through  his  snowy  flesh ;  his  eyes  languish  be¬ 
neath  their  brows,  and  the  rose  flies  his  lip.  Together 
with  him  dies  the  kiss  which  Venus  will  never  part 
with.  Grateful  indeed  to  Venus  was  the  kiss,  although 
of  one  no  longer  living  •,  but  Adonis  felt  it  not,  for  she 
kissed  him  as  he  died. 

Ver.  8.  Perhaps,  instead  of  Aeuxw,  it  should  be  Au^m. 

Heskin. 


3  The  pernicious  tooth. 


B  I  XI  N. 


AlAZIi  toy  A Swviv  AtfuiXero  xxXo;  ASujyi;- 
ELXeto  xciXos  ASwyic,  Eifoia^etriv  EomTe;. 

Mr/xsri  itopfvfsois  svi  papstri,  ELvitpt,  xa.Aev$£‘ 
Eypeo  SsiXoua.  xvocvottoXe,  xou  irXa.rayr)<rov 
XtxAex,  ym  Keys  ntaurn,  A TujXeto  xaXog  ASuivig. 

Aia-gcv  Toy  AScoviv'  sircciocgucriv  EpooTc;. 

YLsircu  xa,Xo;  AScuvig  ett  tupscri,  y.rjpov  oSovrt 
A svxw  Xeukov  oSovrt  rvitei;,  xa.i  Kwrtptv  avia, 

A etTTov  a.TTO'puyuiv  To  Se  ol  p.sX ay  EtSsTai  xiu.a. 
Xioveocs  Ka.ro.  <ra.pxos‘  w  oppvcrt  5’  o/X| j.o.to.  vccpxh, 
K cu  ro  poSov  pavyei  Tuj  yeiXsof  aypi  Ss  ryviv 
Qvxtxei  kxi  To  p>iXo.p.x  To  p,r)TtoTs  YLuitpis  oup^creL 
Kwi rptSi  p.sv  to  piXxp.x  xxi  s  gc oovro;  xpETXET 
AXX’  ex  eiSev  ASwvi;  o  p.iv  Svxrxoyr'  EpiXarsv. 
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I  lament  Adonis !  The  Loves  lament.  In  his  thigh 
Adonis  has  a  cruel,  a  cruel  wound ;  but  Venus  bears  a 
greater  wound  in  her  heart.  His  dogs  affectionate  howl 
around  the  youth,  and  the  nymphs,  the  Oreades,  weep : 
and  Venus  herself,  with  dishevelled  hair,  mournful  and 
careless  of  dress,  wanders  through  the  woods  with  naked 
feet.  The  brambles  wound  her  as  she  strays,  and  prey 
upon  her  sacred  blood.  Crying  with  a  shrill  voice,  she 
passes  through  the  long  valleys,  calling  the  youth,  and 
clamourously  demanding  her  Assyrian  spouse.  The  black 
blood  sprang  upward  about  his  navel,  and  from  his 
thigh  tinged  with  ruddy  hue  his  breasts.  The  sides  of 
Adonis,  before  as  white  as  snow,  were  turned  to  purple. 

With  me  the  Loves  lament,  ejaculating,  Alas!  O 
Venus,  alas!  Lost  is  her  beauteous  spouse,  and  with 
him  lost  her  heavenly  form.  Lovely  was  the  form  of 
Venus  whilst  Adonis  lived ;  but  with  Adonis  died  the 
form  of  Venus,  Alas!  Alas! 


Ver.  20.  For  /uiijwv  I  read  y.ng<u.  Dorice  gtrt.  sing. 


V.  15. 
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Aiagw  rov  ASwviv  etfaiagscnv  E pours;. 

Aypiov  aypiov  eXxo;  iyji  y.ara  prjpov  ASwvif 
Msigov  S’  a  KvSspsia  epspsi  itonxapSiov  sXxog. 

Keivov  pvsv  TtEpi  TtaiSa  epiXoi  xvvss  wpveravro, 

Kai  vvp,<pai  xXaiseriv  OpeiaSs;-  a  5’  AeppoSiTa, 
Avcrap,sva  ’mXoxap.TSa; ,  ava  Spvp.8 ;  aXaXv)Tai 
Uev^xXecc,  vrflXsxTos,  aeravSa Aof  a\  8s  f3ar0i  viv 
Epyopoevav  TsipovTi,  xat  iepov  alpoa  Speitovrai. 

Se  xwxvBera,  Si’  ocyxea,  p,axpa  epopsirai , 

A trervpiov  (3 oouxra  tfocriv,  xai  izaiSa  xaXevcra. 

Apoepi  Se  [xiv  p.eXav  a\p,a  ifap ’  opoepaXov  yeupsiTO- 
XTaSea  S’  ex  [Mjpwv  epoivierereTO'  oi  S’  vitop^a^oi 
XlOVEOl  TOTfapOlSsV  A SujviSi  rfoptpvpovro. 

A t  ai  ray  K vSepsiav,  eitaia^seriv  EpwTs;. 
ZIXete  toy  xaXov  avSpa,  ervvwXEerev  Ispoy  eiSo 
K vifpiSi  jj,Ev  jtaAoy  eiSo;,  qTe  'CjxoseTxev  A Su>vi;‘ 
Ka.TSa.ve  S'  a  p,op<pa  eruv  ASwviSi  KutfpiSos,  ai  at. 
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The  oaks  and  all  the  mountains  cry,  Alas,  Adonis !  The 
rivers  weep  the  sorrows  of  Venus.  The  fountains  on 
the  hills  deplore  Adonis.  The  flowers  colour  with  grief. 
But  Venus  lamentably  through  all  the  thickets  and  the 
city  sings, 

Woe,  woe  to  Venus!  The  beautiful  Adonis  is  no 
more!  Echo  replies  aloud.  The  beautiful  Adonis  is  no 
more!  Who  would  not  moan  the  hapless  love  of  Venus  ? 
Alas,  Alas!  bWhen  she  saw  and  knew  of  Adonis's  in¬ 
tolerable  wound,  when  on  his  feeble  thigh  she  perceived 
the  purple  blood,  sighing  with  extended  arms  she  cried. 
Stay,  O  Adonis !  Unhappy  Adonis,  stay,  that  I  may  have 
thee  at  the  last,  that  I  may  embrace  thee,  and  mix  my 
lips  with  thy  lips. 

b  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  Ovid’s  Met.  lib.  iv.  fab.  4. 

Sed  postquam  remorata,  suos  cognovit  amores, 

Percutit  indignos  claro  plangore  lacertos  : 

Et  laniata  comas:  amplexaque  corpus  amatum, 

Vulnera  supplevit  lachrymis;  fletumque  cruori 


V.  32. 
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D.pza  itavta  Xeyovti  xai  at  Spue;,  A t  tov  ASwyiv 
Kat  itotap.oi  kX aiscrt  ra  itzvSza  tag  AfpoSitag, 

Kai  itayai  tov  A Swviv  zv  wpztt  Sax.pvovti, 

AvSza  S’  z%  oSvvag  zpvSpatvztar  a  Se  KuSypy 
Tlaytag  ava  xvap.wg  xat  ava  iftoXiv  oixtpov  aeiSzi, 
Ai  at  ray  KvSzpziav'  AitwXzto  naXog  ASwvig' 
Ayw  S’  avtzftoatzv,  AitwX zto  xaXog  ASwvig. 

Ku7 tpiSog  aivov  zpwta  tig  bk  zuXavtzv  ay;  At  at. 
£lg  iSzv,  wg  zvoijtzv  ASwviSog  atyztov  zXKOg, 

'Xif  iSs  tpoiviov  aljxa  p.apaivop.zv up  itzpi  p-vjpw, 
Uayzag  ap.ifztatata  xivvpzto,  Mzivov  ASwvi, 
Augitotp.z  fxsiYOv  ASujvi,  ttavvttatov  wg  ts  xiyziw, 
'£2g  tz  izzpnrtv%w,  Kat  yziXza  yziXzti  p.i£w. 


Miscuit,  et  gelidis  in  vultibus  oseula  figens, 
Pyrame  clamavit,  quis  te  mihi  casus  ademit? 
Pyrame  responde,  tua  te  carissima  Thisbe 
Nominat.  Exaudi:  vultusque  attolle  jacentes. 
Ad  nomen  Thisbes,  oculos  jam  morte  gravatos 
Pyramus  erexit,  visaque  recondidit  illd. 
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Rise,  for  a  moment,  O  Adonis !  and  give  me  a  kiss  just 
before  thou  diest ! c  Kiss  me,  if  it  be  never  so  little, 
while  yet  the  kiss  has  life;  whilst  thy  breath  may  flow 
from  thy  soul  into  my  mouth  and  into  my  liver/  and  I 
will  steal  away  thy  sweet  love.  I  will  drink  thy  e  love, 
but  I  will  preserve  this  kiss  as  if  it  were  Adonis  him¬ 
self,  when  thou,  unhappy  youth,  dost  fly  me.  Thou 
flyest  far  away,  O  Adonis,  and  goest  to  Acheron,  to 
the  sad  and  pitiless  king:  but  I,  miserable  I,  I  live;  for 
I  am  a  goddess,  and  unable  to  follow  thee. 


c  To  kiss  any  one  just  as  he  was  about  to  expire  was  reckoned 
among  the  principal  duties  of  the  survivor,  who  imagined  he 
thereby  received  with  his  last  breath  the  soul  of  his  friend. 

Of  kissing,  Favorinus  says,  Ti  ya%  a\\o  oromo-iv  o\  t#  tro/a-an 
tyBavoni;  »  crvowmaai  ra;  JLhat  else  do  they  do  ‘who  join  their 

lips  together,  but  mingle  souls  f 

And  Aristsenetus  calls  it  n  avrn  yXvxsia  ytvsrai  tkv  /upbear. 
The  svieet  mixture  of  souls. 

<1  The  ancients,  as  the  poets  will  prove,  fixed  the  abode  of 
love  in  the  liver.  This  circumstance  was  not  unknown  to  Shak- 
speare.  Biron,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  says, 

“  This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity  ; 

A  green  goose  a  goddess.” 


V.  45. 
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T*ypso  tvtSov  ASujvi,  to  S’ccv  7 tup.oTov  [xs  (piXoTOV’ 
Totthtov  ps  cpiXa,Tov  otov  gw si  To  tpiXopoc 
Aypig  a.T(o  'pvyyg  eg  ewov  gTopo  xsig  spoov  rptop 
II vEvpoa.  TSOV  pEVTj],  to  Ss  tev  yXvxv  tpiXTpov  ap.sX%w, 
Ex  Ss  TXtlUJ  TOV  EpUlTCC  <ptXop.&  Se  T8TO  tpvXo^U} 
fig  avTov  tov  ASwviv '  eKei  tv  j we  SvTp.ops  tysvysig, 
$svyeig  [aoxogv  ASwvi,  xoi  Epyso  1  Eig  AyspovTo 
Kat  TTvyvov  j QoTiXr\o  xoi  oypiov  a  §e  ToXoivo 
Zww,  XOU  §EOg  Ef[U ,  KOI  8  SwOfOU  TE  StumEly. 


And  Rosalind  to  Orlando,  in  As  you  like  it, 

This  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  -wash  your  liver  as  dear  as  a  sound 
sheep’s  heart,  that  there  shall  not  he  one  spot  of  loose  int. 

Here  Shakspeare  substitutes  li-ver  for  heart,  to  shew  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  being  better  understood. 

e  K npn  Tif  fj.  s<J>iXt!o-£  oroSio-'rrepa  "yi iXfcnr  uj/poij* 

Nejctbj  ebv  to  (piXn/U-a’  to  yu.%  70/j.a  NEJtTttfOf  eotvec 
N uv  [At Suco  to  <JjiX»i ,«a,  iroXvv  tov  ££MTa  orEiroex®?. 

A  certain  maiden  kissed  me  one  evening  with  moist  lips:  the 
kiss  was  nectar,  for  her  mouth  emitted  the  odour  of  nectar.  Now 
am  I  drunk  with  a  kiss,  having  imbibed  much  love. 

Epigram.  Antholog.  lib.  7. 


c 
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Receive  my  spouse,  O  Proserpine ;  for  thou  art  far 
more  powerful  than  I  am;  and  all  that  is  lovely  de¬ 
volves  to  thee.  But  I  am  miserably  wretched,  and 
borne  down  with  inexhaustible  grief ;  for  I  weep  Ado¬ 
nis,  that  he  is  dead  to  me,  and  I  fear  thee.  Thou  art 
dead,  O  most  desired  of  my  soul !  Love  has  flown  from 
me  like  a  dream.  Venus  is  a  widow;  and  the  Loves  at 
home  are  vain  and  useless.  With  thee  my  cestus  pe¬ 
rished.  All!  why  didst  thou  hunt,  rash  youth?  Be¬ 
ing  so  beautiful,  why  didst  thou  venture  to  encounter 
beasts  ?  So  mourned  the  Cyprian  Goddess :  with  her 
the  Loves  lamented ! 

Woe,  woe  to  Cytherea!  The  beautiful  Adonis  is  no 
more!  From  the  Paphian  Dame  fall  tears  as  many  as 
from  Adonis  drops  of  blood.  These,  all  these,  on  touch¬ 
ing  the  earth,  turn  to  flowers.  From  the  blood  spring 
roses,  anemones  from  the  tears. 

I  lament  Adonis!  The  beautiful  Adonis  is  no  more! 
O  Cytherea,  no  longer  weep  thy  spouse  in  the  woods. 
There  is  a  good  bed  of  grass,  there  is  a  heap  of  leaves 
prepared  for  Adonis.  The  dead  Adonis,  O  Venus,  has 
this  bed :  and  though  he  is  dead,  yet  is  he  lovely ; 
though  dead,  yet  lovely  f  as  if  sleeping. 


V.  54. 
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Aap.Gavs  Uspts^ova  tov  sp.ov  ntotiv'  stti  yap  avta 
TloXXov  sp.su  ypsittuov'  to  8s  n tav  y.aXov  sg  <rs  xatappei. 
Epu  8  syui  Ko.va.ntotp.og,  eyju  8 ’  auopsgtov  avivjv, 

Kai  y.Xauu  tov  ASouviv,  6  p.oi  Ssavs,  nai  <re  <po£svp.ai. 
©vatxsig,  w  t pinto  Sr  cits'  ntoSog  8s  p.oi,  wg  ovcip,  ent1rr 
Xrjpy}  8'  a  KuSspsta’  v.svoi  8’  ava  8wp.at  Epoutsg. 

Eoi  8'  ap.a  Ksttog  oXujXs'  ti  yap  toXp.tjps  xwaysig-, 

KaX og  su>v  tottstov  sp.yva.g  Srijptt  nta.Xa.isiv ; 

'US’  oX ofupato  Kvntstg-  sntaia^ativ  Epwtsg. 

A i  cu  tav  KuSrspeiav’  AntiuXsto  xaXog  ASuivig. 

A axpvov  d  IT atpivj  totov  sxyssi,  ottov  A Suivtg 
A  Ip.a  %££('  to.  8s  nzavta  ntoti  y9ovi  yiyvstou  a.vSrrf 
Al pa  poSov  tixtsr  ta.  8s  Saxpva  tav  avepMvav 
Aiagui  tov  AScuviv  AntuiXsto  xaXog  A8aivig. 

M Yjv.st  svi  Spupoiti  tov  avsoa  p-vpso,  Kuarpi" 

Ett  ayaSra  ttiSag,  sttiv  A8unvi8i  fuXXag  stoipoa. 

Asxtpov  £%£(,  KvSspsia,  to  tov  toSs  vsxpog  A Suivig" 

Kai  vsxug  ouv  xaXog  stti,  xaXog  vsxvg  o\a  xaSrsvSouv. 

f - Death' 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty.  Rom.  and  JuL, 

V.  57.  ‘O  /oioi  9 avt — Sialalo,  ol<  poi  Save,  for  this  cause,  that  he 
is  dead.  So  Eurip.  in  Hec. 

- ‘O  xai  y. e  yij? 

'Tor£^£oT£ju^,£v. 

V.  61.  Epsi vaf.  Brunck,  it  should  have  been  observed  at  Ver. 
12,  reads  apne-ti  without  the  aspirate,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
Cod.  Reg. 
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Place  him  in  the  soft  robes  in  -which  he  lay 3  in  which 
-with  thee  in  a  golden  bed  he  took  throughout  the  night 
a  heavenly  repose.  Seek  Adonis.,  although  his  aspect 
is  sad.  Place  him  amidst  crowns  and  flowers.  Alas ! 
no.  All ;  the  flowers  all  withered  when  he  s  died  ! 
Sprinkle  him  with  myrtles,  with  unguents,  with  per¬ 
fumes.  Let  all  perfumes  perish :  Adonis,  thy  love, 
thy  perfume  h,  is  no  more. 

The  delicate  Adonis  was  stretched  out  in  purple 
robes.  Pmund  him  the  Loves,  cutting  off  their  ihair, 
for  the  love  of  Adonis,  stand  weeping  and  sighing. 
This  on  his  arrows  3  that  tramples  on  his  bow  3  another 
breaks  his  light  quiver ;  another  brings  water  in  golden 
cauldrons3  another  washes  his  thighs 3  and  another  be¬ 
hind  cools  Adonis  with  his  wings. 

The  Loves  lament  for  Cytherea.  Hymen  has  ex¬ 
tinguished  his  torch  on  the  threshold,  and  unwreathed 
the  nuptial  crown.  No  longer  Hymen  !  Hymen  is  no 
longer  the  song  3  but  Ah !  and  Alas !  is  all  we  sing. 
Alas !  for  Hymen !  Alas,  Alas !  for  Adonis ! 

2  Ophelia.  I-watdd  gh’e  you  35 me  millets ;  but  they  -withered  all 
•when  my  father  died.  Hamlet. 


V.  72. 
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KarS’eo  xou  [hot.Xa.xoif  evi  fapsaiv  oif  eviolvev, 

Toi;  per  a.  asv  olvol  vvxra,  rov  l  spov  vKvov  E[ioyfjst, 
Tla.yy'fvtrcp  x Xivrrjpr  ifoSei  xou  trrvyvov  ASwviv. 

BaAAe  S’  evi  arstpavoiai  xou  av&scrr  ttarfa.  aw  avrw, 

'1 2 g  rrjvo f  reSvaxs,  xou  clvSsol  kolvk  E[hctpa,v5r]. 

P OLIVE  Ss  [MV  [hVprOtaiV,  aXslfOLat,  pOLlVE  [hVpOtfff 
OWvcrSu)  [hVpOL  TfCLVtCC’  'TO  crov  fhVpOV  cuXsr  A SuJVlf. 
YL.ExXirou  dSpof  AStuvif  sv  sipcocai  KToptpvpsoiaiv 
Aj u,fi  Ss  i Mv  xXaiovrsf  CLva.arsva.y8  a  iv  Epochs;, 

KsipotpLEVOi  yauraf  etc'  A SwvtSr  yd  p.sv  diarw f, 

'Of  S’  eki  ro%ov  sZauv ,  of  S’  svKlspov  ays  (pocpETpi \v 
Xa!  [lev  sXuas  kteSiXov  A ScuviSof,  of  Se  Xs^rjai 
XputTELOlf  (pOpEVjfflV  vScvp,  0  Se  [htjpia  XOVEl‘ 

Of  S’  OTfl&EV  KlspUysaatV  OLVOUpUyEl  tOV  A SttiVlV. 

A vrocv  rav  K u&spsiav  EKaia^saiv  Epwref. 

Ea^saz  Aap.Ka.Sa.  Kaaav  eki  <pXi aif  Tfhsvaiof, 

Kou  arstpof  E^EKsraaas  yapjAjov  sxsrt  S’  Tpav, 

'Tju ,av  8 xzr  a.EiSop.Evov  peXof,  aSstai  cu  ar 
A (  at  xou  rov  ASuiviv  srt  raXsov,  ou  'T pevatov. 

h  And  •with  them  -words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed. 

As  made  the  things  more  rich — their  perfume  lost. 

Take  these  again.  Ophelia. 

i  The  greatest  mark  of  sorrow  among  the  ancients. 

V.  73.  E/uo^dEi.  I  am  unable  to  express  the  delicacy,  yet  in¬ 
telligibility  of  this  word.  In  Latin  it  is  translated  elaborabat. 
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The  Graces  weep  bitterly  for  the  son  of  Cinyras,  saying 
amongst  themselves,  and  they  say  it  with  a  more  pierc¬ 
ing  voice  than  thou,  O  Dione,  The  beautiful  Adonis 
is  no  more !  And  the  Muses  Adonis,  they  deplore  Ado¬ 
nis,  and  strive  to  recall  him  with  a  song;  but  he  hears 
them  not;  not  indeed  that  he  is  not  willing;  but  Pro¬ 
serpine  permits  him  not  to  depart.  Leave  off  mourn¬ 
ing,  O  Cytherea,  and  abstain  to-day  from  thy  tender 
lamentations;  for  it  behoves  thee  to  grieve  again,  and 
every  yeark  to  weep. 

k  The  festivals  in  memory  of  Adonis  lasted  two  days  every 
year.  The  first  was  passed  in  excessive  grief  and  sorrow  for  his 
loss  ;  the  last  in  tumultuous  joy  for  his  fancied  recovery. 

Osiris  being  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner,  Stephanus  ima¬ 
gines  that  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same  person. 

Is  not  Osiris  also  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Adonis,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  strengthen  the  conjecture?  "VU/D  Ha-shir,  or  O-sir,  the 
Prince ;  so  Sirius,  the  Leader  of  the  Stars,  in  lustre  pre-eminent 
above  all.  Vide  Note  in  the  next  page. 

These  feasts  were  observed  amongst  the  Jews,  as  appears  from 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Jews  refrain  from  eating  pork  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  Adonis  was  killed  by  a  boar. 

This  reason,  however,  does  not  seem  to  maintain  itself,  the 
whole  Jewish  oeconomy  being  founded  on  a  principle  adverse  to 
the  rites  of  other  nations.  Many  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic 
inftitute  appear  to  be  allegorical;  several  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opposition  to  the  rites  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  and  others,  as 
this  of  pork,  probably  on  medical  considerations,  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  climate. 


V.  91- 
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At  Xa.prfss  KXouorti  rov  uUa.  rw  K tvvptxo, 

HA  etc  xaAoj  A5a>viy,  sv  aAAtjArin  A  eyoitrar 
A vrou  S'  o%v  Xsyorfi  ifoXv  TtXzov  t]  t'u  Aitova. 

Kai  Moipai  rov  Atiwviv  avaxAaiacriy  ASovviv, 

Kai  jtuv  e<jra,ei$8<nv’  o  $e  trtpKTiv  sk  EtrattBEi, 

Ov  jttav,  sh.  eSeXei,  Kuupa,  Se  ju.iv  by.  ctiroXvsi. 

Ayys  yo wv,  KvSspEia.,  70(rr)p.Epov  icrp^so  xlu[J.ujv 

A ei  <te  TfocXtv  hA autrai,  TfaXiv  si;  etos  a AAo  Sa.y.pva'a.i. 

V.  94,  95.  Kai  Motirai  tov  ASmviv  avauXaao-iv,  AWiv 

Ka^ov  EwaEiJas-iv.  Brunck. 

- - Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua, 

Ah  miseram  Eurydicen!  anima  fugiente  vocabat.  Geor.  IV. 

V.  96.  Ov  juav  ox*’  eSskei,  or  rather  e&eXm.  Brunck  on  a  con¬ 
jecture  of  Koen. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  reading  received  in 
the  text,  which  may  be  a  Litotes,  like  this  of  Milton, — Nor  did  they 
not  perceive,  &c.  P.  L.  l. — they  greatly  were  sensible. 

V.  98.  Some  have  treated  the  lamentations  on  the  Death  of 
Adonis  as  symbols  of  the  brief  life  and  sudden  extinction  of  hu¬ 
man  pleasures.  Hence  the  Garden  too  of  Adonis,  fleeting  but  fair 
remembrances  of  perishable  delight;  and,  with  a  little  alteration 
of  a  passage  in  the  Henry  VI.  we  might  say. 

Life' s  promises  are  Hie  Adonis'  Gardens, 

Which  one  day  bloom,  and  wither’d  are  the  next. 

Others  think  Adonis  (Adon,  Adonai,  Lord,  in  the  Syrian  and  Phoe¬ 
nician  dialect)  to  mean  the  Sun,  who  is  to  this  netherworld  the 
Visible  and  apparent  lord  both  of  light  and  life,  as  our  great  Poet 
expresses  it ;  and  that  the  lamentations  and  rejoicings  were  on  his 
winter  tropical  conversion,  as  of  death  and  reappearance. 

Comparing  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
with  the  fourteenth,  Thammuz  (or  Adonis)  and  the  Sun  are  con- 


THEOCRITUS. 


ON  THE  DEAD  ADONIS. 

As  Cytherea  now  saw  Adonis  dead,  his  hair  hideous, 
and  his  cheek  pale,  she  ordered  the  Loves  to  bring  the 
Boar  to  her. 

They  quickly,  like  birds,  coursing  the  whole  wood, 
found  the  hateful  Boar,  and  bound  him  over  and  over 
again.  This  fastening  him  with  a  rope,  dragged  him 
along  a  captive;  and  that,  urging  him  on  from  behind, 
struck  him  with  bows.  But  the  beast  went  fearfully, 
for  he  dreaded  Cytherea. 

Venus  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  all  Brutes  the 
vilest!  Didst  thou  injure  this  thigh?  Didst  thou  strike 
my  husband  ? 

Thus  spoke  the  Beast:  I  swear  to  thee,  O  Cytherea, 
by  thee  thyself,  and  by  thine  husband,  and  by  these 
my  bonds,  and  by  these  hunters, 

sidered  there  as  the  same.  Thammuz  seems  to  be  from  nDn> 
Stupor,  Admiratio,  the  very  Greek  word,  Qavpa.  And  if  Tham¬ 
muz  be  the  Sun,  Iris  (the  Rainbow)  is  most  truly  Thaumantias, 
the  Daughter  of  Thaumas. 
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0EOKPITOT. 


AaONIN  y  KyS'ijjSij 
£1;  side  vexpov  rjSrj, 
Ervyvxv  eyovrx  yairx.v, 
Tlypxv  re  ryv  Tfxpeixv, 
Ayeiv  rov  vv  rtpo;  xvryv 
E rx£e  rov g  Epiurx;. 

01  S’  ev^sw;,  ntorxvoi 
Tlxrxv  Spxpoovre;  vXxv, 
Ervyvov  rov  vv  avevpov, 
Arjrxv  re  xxrteS-^rxv . 

Xw  p.ev,  fhooyju  x x^x^/x;, 
Erupey  xiyjxxXiurov 
O S,'  efcomrS'  eXxvvcvv, 
Erwitre  roin  rogoi;. 

O  S’  ej3xive  SeiXov;- 
$o(3eiro  yxp  KuSrjpriv. 

Tip  S’  entev  A cppoSirx- 
ITxvruiv  xxxtrre  Svjpovv, 

5; u  rovSe  poypov  pj/ov  ; 

Ev  p,8  rov  xvSp  eru'pxg  ; 

O  Syg  S’  sXs^ev  ovSe- 
O /xvuy-t  roi,  KuStjjij, 

A urrjv  re,  xxi  rov  xvSpx, 

K xi  rxvrx  (xs  rx  Serpox, 

K xi  rovrSe  rov;  xvvxyw;, 

D 
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I  did  not  wish  to  strike  thy  beautiful  husband.  But  I 
beheld  him  as  an  image,  and  being  unable  to  bear  tire 
ardour  of  my  passion,  I  madly  desired  to  kiss  his  thigh, 
which  he  had  naked  :  and  if  thou  art  angry  with  i  me, 
taking  these  teeth,  O  Venus,  punish  them,  root  them 
out :  for  why  do  I  carry  teeth  which,  belonging  to  Love, 
are  to  me  of  no  use  ?  If  these  do  not  satisfy  thee,  take 
also  my  lips. 

But  the  Cyprian  Goddess  pitied  him  k,  and  told  the 
Loves  to  free  him  from  his  bonds. 

Ever  since  he  has  followed  Venus,  and  gone  no  more 
into  the  wood.  But  approaching  the  fire,  he  burnt  out 
the  teeth  which,  through  Love,  had  done  the  injury. 

'  k’cu  ft-iv  Kuriirvyvafyv.  Reiske.  According  to  the  text,  And 
it  hurt  me. 

k  In  this  place,  after  the  39th  verse  in  the  Greek,  is  inserted, 
agreeable  to  Valckenaer  and  Brunck,  ex  cod.  Vaticano,  [ti  ya.% 
^iXEiv  eto 'Ky.uy  ;]  For  why  did  I  dare  to  lone  ? 


V.  25. 
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T ov  avSga.  tov  xacXov  crsu 
0 uk  YjSsXov  ttoctoc^ou' 
AAA’  w;  acyacX pJ  eteiSov’ 
Kcu  fjbT]  cpsgujv  to  xaufjocc, 
Topovov,  tov  st/e,  fjcr^ov 
Epoxivoposv  QiXoctou' 

Kcu  peso  xcctscrivocge. 

T sts;  Xataara  Kvtgi, 
Tata;  xoXoc^s,  tsp,ve 
(T(  yap  <pe§iu  tegicnrs; ;) 
E (jwtixag  oSovta, 

E(  S’  sy^t  tot  tocS’  ccgxsi, 
K a.1  tccvt’  £jU,s  toe  ytiXy. 
Tov  S’  rjX svjtre  Kvtfgi;, 

E iKev  ts  tot;  Egtucrt 
To,  Set^oc  ot  ’'iriXvtou. 

Ex  twS’  £ifr]xo\8$reis 
K cu  vXccv  sx  sficuve. 

K  a.i,  too  7 fu§i  i fgotsXSoov, 
Exacts  too;  Epcota;. 


Ver.  43.  Brunck  reads  tv.  nvgt. 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 

THE  THIEF. 

A  wicked  bee,  once  upon  a  time,  stung  the  thief  Cu¬ 
pid,  who  was  stealing  a  honeycomb  from  the  bee-hives  ; 
and  pained  all  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  his  hands.  He 
pined,  and  blew  his  hand,  and  stamped  on  the  ground, 
and  skipped  away.  But  he  shewed  his  smart  to  Venus, 
and  complained  that  a  bee,  being  such  a  little  trifling 
animal,  should  inflict  such  severe  wounds.  The  mo¬ 
ther,  laughing,  replied,  “  But  thou?  Art  not  thou 
like  the  Bee  ?  Thou  art,  indeed,  but  little,  yet  what 
[severe]  wounds  dost  thou  inflict  ?” 
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TOT  ATTOT. 

TON  xXsTtTav  n tor  Epura.  xaxa  xevracrs  [leXitraa., 
Kypiov  sk  ai^Xuiv  orvXsvpoevov  oaiga,  $e  ysi^wv 
AocxTvXoc  rfav&  vTfsvv^ev  o'  o’  aXyss,  xou  ysp  efvffay 
Kai  racy  yav  sifccra^s,  xca  aXa.ro-  ra.  o’  A<p(.ootra 
Asifcev  ray  oSuvocy,  xai  poepipero,  oTn  ye  rvrSov 
Qyjgiov  evn  posXi ora,  xai  aXixa.  rpa.vp.ara.  7 toiei. 

Xa  p.arv)g  yeXatrara-  Tu  S’ ;  sx  i<ro;  etrtri  p.sXi<r<rai ; 
Xus  rvrSros  p.sv  evjs,  Too  $s  r§avp.ara  aXixa  itoieis ; 


Ver.  7.  For  ju iKiranii  Bruack  properly  substitutes  |«EAicr<r« 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 

THE  HERDSMAN. 

Eunica  laughed  at  me  when  I  wished  to  kiss  her 
sweetly,  and  reviling  me,  said  these  things :  “  To  the 
deuce !  Get  thee  gone  from  me :  being  a  herdsman, 
dost  thou,  pitiful  wretch,  presume  to  kiss  me  ?  I  have 
not  learned  to  kiss  clowns,  but  to  press  the  lips  of  those 
who  live  in  cities.  Thou  shalt  not  kiss  my  pretty 
mouth ;  no,  not  even  in  thy  dreams.  What  are  thy 
looks !  What  thy  conversation  !  How  clownishly  thou 
sportest !  How  gently  thou  talk’st !  How  sweet  the 
words  thou  utter’st !  How  smooth  the  little  beard  thou 
hast !  How  delicate  thy  locks !  Thy  lips  are  sickly,  thy 
hands  black,  and  thou  dost  smell  filthily.  Away  from 
me,  lest  thou  shouldst  contaminate  me.” 

Saying  such  things,  she  spit  three  times  out  of  con¬ 
tempt  1,  and  still  viewed  me  from  head  to  foot,  mut¬ 
tering  between  her  lips,  and  casting  her  eyes  at  me 
sideways :  and  playing  the  coquette  on  account  of  her 
shape,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  she  insolently  derided  me. 
But  my  blood  soon  grew  warm,  and 


1  According  to  the  Greek,  in  her  bosom. 
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TOT  ATTOT. 

ETNIKA  p.’  sysXoc^s  SrsXovrot  p-i v  dSu  piXacrar 
Kou  p,’  EiriKegTo^EOHra.  rctS’  evvetCev'  Eff’  tx.it  Ep.sto. 
BmxoXo;  wv  eSeXei;  p-e  xvrtu  ;  rotXotv,  s’  p-sp-aS^xa 
A ygotxw;  tpiXEstv,  otXX’  ourrvxot  ysiXsoo  SXtSsr/. 

Mij  ru  ys  (joev  xvajj;  ro  xotXov  <rroy.oc,  p,i;5’  ev  ovstpotc. 

Oia  fiXErfEts,  iititota  XotXsts,  uj;  otygta.  tfou<r$siS‘ 

’D,;  rpvtpEpov  XolXeei;,  ui;  xwrtXco  f^jxafa  <pgotr$Etc‘ 

'£1;  p-aAaxov  ro  ysvstov  sysis,  w;  dosa,  yottrotv. 

XsiXsa.  rot  votrsovrt,  ysps?  Se  rot  svrt  fjoEXottvar 
K at  xotxov  E^orSst;.  Ait  sp.su  tpuys,  [atj  [joe  p,oA wye. 
TototSs  [LvStgotrct,  r^tg  Etg  eov  Eitrvrs  xoXitov, 

K«<  p,’  otito  rot g  XEipotXst;  tton  rw  itoSs  mve^e;  sthv, 
XstAscn  [jov^Stgottrot,  xott  op.p.otrt  Xo%ot  fiXEitotroc 
Kai  noXu  ra.  p,of<pa  SrjXvysro,  x at  rt  trsrotgo; 

K ott  trofiagov  p.’  syEXot^Ev.  Ep,ot  £’  ot<pot§  e^scev  a!p,a, 

Ver.  3.  is  badly  pointed.  The  mark  of  interrogation  should  be 
after  TaXav  ; 

Ver.  13.  (UU&i^ojj-rt  or  (XvSta-boirra. 
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I  became  red  as  the  dewy  rose  with  rage.  Leaving  me., 
she  went  away,  and  I  bear  anger  concealed  in  my  heart, 
because,  agreeable  as  I  am,  the  wicked  hussy  ridi¬ 
culed  me. 

Tell  me,  truly,  O  ye  shepherds !  Am  I  not  hand¬ 
some  ?  Has  any  god  suddenly  made  a  different  man 
of  me  ?  For  ere  this,  my  beard  growing  thick,  a 
certain  sweet  beauty  blossomed  on  me  as  ivy  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree:  and  my  hair,  like  parsley™,  was 
spread  around  my  temples.  My  white  forehead  shone 
over  my  black  eyebrows,  and  my  eyes  were  more  hea¬ 
venly  than  Minerva’s :  my  mouth  was  softer  than  curdled 
milk  n,  and  from  it  issued  a  voice  sweeter  than  a  honey¬ 
comb.  My  song  is  pleasing,  and  I  modulate  the  flagelet, 
and  I  play  on  the  flute,  and  on  the  hollow  reed,  and  on 
the  crooked  pipe.  All  the  women  on  the  mountains 
call  me  handsome,  and  they  all  love  me,  yet  the  towns 
woman  did  not  love  me. 

m  Of  which  it  was  a  custom  to  make  crowns. 
n  Thus  the  Cyclops  in  describing  the  charms  of  Galatea. 

Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto. 

Met.  lib.  12.  fab.  8.  v.  78. 


V.  16. 
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Ka.i  ypox  tpoiyiyjsry  into  r  wA yso;,  w;  poSov  kptrx. 

Xa  p.sv  efia  p.s  XntoiTX"  tpspuj  S’  otloxxpSiov  opyxv 
Otti  \x£  tov  yxpiEyTx  xxxx  p.oop.riTxb’  sTxipx. 

H-oifxsvs;  entxTE  p.oi  to  xprf/oov  8  xxXo;  sjxp.i ; 

H  px  rip  s%xi rivx;  p.s  Srso(  (SpoTOv  xXXov  etev%e  ; 

Kxi  yap  sp.01  TotlxpoiStsv  etTxvSeev  xSv  ri  xaXXo;, 

Xlj  xiTtro;  ttoTi  Kp£[xvov,  spoxv  S'  ettvxx^ev  vitryxv 
Xatfai  5  olx  teXivx  wept  xooTxtpoixi  xsyvvTO’ 

Kxi  A euxov  to  p.ETuntov  Eli  ofpvxt  Xa.p.itE  p.sX xiva.ig- 
Oij.ij.xtx  jxoi  yXavxa;  yxpOTtujTspx  ntoXXov  A Sxvxr 
To  TT0fJ,X  XXI  TtXXTXp  yX'JXSpuiTSpOV  EX  CTTOpoXTUIV  Ss 
Eppes  p,oi  <pujva  yXvxepujTspx  t]  poeXi  xypw. 

A Sv  Se  p.oi  to  p.EXiTfj,a,  xxi  vjv  cvpiyyi  poEXiaSu), 

Kjjv  xvXtp  XxXeuj,  xjj v  Sujvxxi,  xyjv  TtXxyixvXui. 

Kxi  TtxTxi  xxXov  fj,s  xx T  uipEX  tpxvTi  yUVXlXEp, 

Kxtttxtxi  p.E  qnXEvvTr  tx  S’  xttvxx  pJ  sx  e^iXxtev, 

V.  16.  Petruchio. - clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  mashed  -with  dew. 

V.  26.  For  yXvxep'jiTspov,  Valck.  proposes  aoraXairifov. 

V.  31.  Winterton  reads  cjuXeuv^’,  d  fr1  ao-runa  uk  stpiXacsv,  but  the 
neuter  seems  to  be  taken  elegantly  here  for  the  feminine  ;  this 
courtly  thing. 


E 
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but  because  I  am  a  herdsman  neglected  me.  She  neter 
hears  how  beautiful  Bacchus  drove  a  heifer  in  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  knows  not  that  the  Venus  was  madly  ena¬ 
moured  of  a  herdsman,  and  with  him  fed  his  cattle 
on  the  Phrygian  mountains.  She  loved  Adonis  himself 
in  the  woods,  and  in  the  woods  she  wept  for  him.  But 
who  was  Endymion  ?  Was  he  not  a  herdsman  ?  The 
Moon  loved  him  although  he  fed  bulls,  and  descending 
from  heaven,  she  came  to  the  Latmian  wood,  and  slept 
together  with  the  boy.  And  thou,  Khea  !  thou  dost 
grieve  for  a  herdsman  ?  And  thou,  O  Jupiter,  wert  not 
thou  a  bird,  made  to  stray  for  a  boy  who  tended  bulls  ? 

But  Eunica  alone  loved  not  a  herdsman,  as  if  truly 
she  were  better  than  Cybele,  Venus,  and  Diana.  Hence¬ 
forth,  O  Eunica,  may’st  thou  never  love  a  sweet  youth, 
either  in  the  city  or  on  the  mountain,  but  may’st  thou 
sleep  alone  throughout  the  night. 


V.  33. 
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Aaa’,  ort  fiwxoXos  z[Afu,  itapESpap-E'  x.’  aitor  axaei, 

'£1 ;  xaXo;  A lovucro;  sit'  ayxstn  itopTiv  eXocvvei- 
Ovx.  syvcu  S',  oti  Kvitpi ;  sit  avspi  p.ijvaTo  (Sara., 

K cu  $puyiv);  svop.sva'sv  ev  uipstnv  avTov  ASwviv 
Ev  Spvp,oi<ri  (ptXa.a's,  koll  ev  $pvp.oi<r tv  ExXavTEv. 

EvSvaiivv  Se  Tig  fjv  ;  8  f3cvx.oXo;  ;  ov  Te  EeX ava 
BsxoXeovTa  (piXo.aev,  ait  aXvp-itcu  Se  p.oXoiaa 
Aarfuov  av  laito;  ijXSs,  xai  si;  kva  itaiSi  xaSevSe ; 

Kai  Tv,  Vex,  xXatst;  rov  jSwkoAov  ay\  Se  x.ou  Tv, 

Q,  K povtSx,  Sia  itaiSa  fiorjvofxov  avTo g  £itXay%$ijg  ; 

Euvtxa  Se  pooyx  tov  fiwxoXov  ax.  etyiXacrev, 

'A  KufeAa^  xp£ vcrouv  xai  KvitpiSog,  a  te  ^eXavag- 
M rjxeTi  [xySe  av,  Kuitpi,  tov  dSea  pj te  x.xt'  avTv, 

M.v)T  ev  opei  tyiXeoig,  i auivvj  S'  ava  vvxTa  xaSevSotg, 

V.  41.  “  Loco  auroc  in  cod.  Vatic,  legitur  opm."  I  need  not  say 
that  by  the  bird  and  tender  of  bulls  are  meant  the  Eagle  and  Ga  - 
nvmedes. 

V.  44.  I  have  adopted  the  conjecture  of  Warton  and  Casaubon, 
who,  by  the  word  Kvirpt  understood  Eumca.  Harles,  however, 
supported  by  Brunck,  interprets  the  passage  in  this  manner :  O 
Venus,  hereafter  neither  in  the  city  during  the  Adonia,  i.  e.  when 
the  feasts  of  Adonis  are  celebrated,  nor  on  the  mountains  may’st 
thou  ever  more  kiss  thy  sweet  love  (Adonis),  but  may’st  thou 
sleep  alone  through  the  night ;  for  the  love  of  a  herdsman  will 
not  become  thee,  seeing  that  Eunica  proudly  contemns  it. 
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SAPPHO. 


ODE  TO  VENUS0. 

O  immortal  Venus,  possessing  various  thrones,  artful 
daughter  of  Jove,  afflift  not  my  soul,  I  beseech  thee, 
O  goddess,  with  wrongs,  nor  with  anguish. 

But  hither  come,  if  ever  thou  didst  listen  kindly  to 
my  strains,  which  oft  thou  hast  veil  heard,  and  come, 
leaving  thy  father’s  golden  dome. 

Having  yoked  them  to  the  car,  thy  swift  sparrows 
drew  thee  all  beautiful  from  heaven,  oft  wheeling  P  round 
on  their  black  wings  through  the  midst  of  ether. 

Instantly  they  came  away  q.  But  thou,  O  blessed, 
smiling  with  a  divine  countenance,  didst  inquire  what 
was  my  suffering,  and  wherefore  I  summoned  thee 
here. 

0  To  note  all  the  different  readings  of  this  ode  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  excellent  work 
De  Slructura  Orationis ,  as  an  example,  taken  from  one  who  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  mo-t  excellent  of  the  Lyric  Poets,  would  be 
more  to  load  it  with  vain  comments  than  to  embellish  it  with 
useful  elucidation  ;  and  consequently  less  to  fix  than  to  distract 
the  judgment  of  the  reader.  The  sense  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefitted  by  them. 

P - Then  towards  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 

Down  from  th’  Ecliptic  sped  with  hop’d  success, 

Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  -wheel . 

Milton,  B.  III. 

t  “  There  is  something  very  pretty  in  this  circumstance,”  says 
Madame  Dacier,  “  wherein  Venus  is  described  as  sending  away 
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i  a  n  d  n. 


riOIKIAOQPON’  aQavar  AqpoSira, 

Ilai  A tog  SoXoTfXoxs,  Xurtro/aai  <T£, 

Mr)  pc’  aratcri  p>jo’  avtaitn  Sap.va, 

Horvia,  Svpcoy. 

AXXa  rviS’  sXS’,  attfOT'e  xar  epMTa 
T a;  £^a.g  avSag  aioig,  a  rfoXXv 
JZxXveg,  ■srarpo;  $s  Sopcov  Xnfotcra 

Xpvcreov  yjXSb;, 

A ppc  unto^sv^atra,  5 caXav  Ss  <r  ayov 
ClKeeg  cTpaAoi,  rs'Tspvya;  pceXaiva; 

IT vxva  SivBOvtBg  art  uipav  a$£- 

pog  Sia  p.£(T(TLo. 

Ai^a  S’  sfaxorfo.  Tu  S’,  tu  pcaxatpa, 
MBiSia.tra.cr’  aSavaTcv  ■uTporrwrtw, 

H pi  ofTi  S’  rtv  ro  TfBrtovSa,  x  Irti 

A £vpo  KaXrj[x,[ar 


her  chariot,  upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho’s  lodgings,  to  denote  that 
it  was  not  a  short  transient  visit  which  she  intended  to  make.” 
I  am  apt,  however,  to  think  that  this  beauty  only  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  commentator,  for  e£ixcvto  may  be  translated 
peruenerunt,  and  it  is  very  probable  from  what  precedes,  that  Sap¬ 
pho  meant  to  say,  “  They  instantly  arrived.” 
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And  what  in  my  raving  mind  I  most  desired ;  whom 
again  I  would  conquer  ?  and  whose  loves  ensnare  ? 
Who  wrongs  thee,  Sappho  ? 

For  if  he  flies,  soon  he  shall  pursue  5  though  he 
does  not  take  thy  gifts,  yet  shall  he  give;  if  he  loves 
not,  soon  he  shall  love,  and  do  whatever  thou  art 
willing. 

Now,  O  come  to  me,  and  free  me  from  vexatious 
cares.  Order  it  so,  that  whatever  my  soul  desires  may 
be  fulfilled  to  me,  and  be  thou  thyself  my  ally  in  the 
wars  of  love. 


Ver.  17. 
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K’  orT  sijyjj  p.a \urra  $e\ w  ysvEtrSai 
MajyoAa  dupuj,  riva  S’  aurs  tzeiSui, 

Kat  cayijyEutray  (pikor^ra-  n;  <r ,  ui 

^,ccTf<poi,  aSlXEl  ; 

Kai  yap  a<  fevysi,  rayew;  Suv%sr 
Ai  £e  Stupa  p,ij  Seysr ,  aAAa  Scutxsf 
Ai  £e  p,v)  tpiXst,  raystu;  tpiXytrsi, 

K’  ot7(  eSeWoi;. 

EA$e  [J.01  xai  vuv,  yaXEitav  Ss  A vtrov 
Ex  pvspipuvay.  '0<r<ra  Se  pooi  rsA £<r<ra» 
Qupuo;  Ipusppsi,  rsXstrov,  Iv  S’  aura. 

~2vu.tj.ayj;  Etrtro. 
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M  O  S  C  H  U  S. 


CUPID,  A  FUGITIVE. 

V enus  called  her  son,  Cupid,  with  a  loud  voice,  say¬ 
ing,  If  any  one  sees  love  wandering  in  the  public  ways, 
he  is  my  fugitive  :  the  discoverer  shall  have  a  gift. 
Thy  reward  shall  be  a  kiss  from  Venus :  but  if  thou 
bring’st  him,  not  a  mere  kiss,  but  thou,  O  friend, 
shalt  have  something  more. 

Remarkable  is  the  boy ;  amongst  full  twenty  thou 
may'st  know  him.  His  body,  indeed,  is  not  white,  but 
like  lire  :  his  eyes  are  somewhat  fierce  and  flaming. 
The  disposition  of  his  nature  is  evil,  sweet  his  talk ;  for 
what  he  says  he  does  not  think.  His  voice  is  as  honey; 
but  when  he  is  angry,  his  mind  is  savage,  deceitful, 
saying  nothing  truly  :  treacherous  boy,  cruelly  he  sports. 
His  head  is  beautifully  covered  with  hair,  but  his  face 
is  saucy  and  froward. 
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M  O  X  X  O  £. 


'A  KTI1PIE  tov  Epouta  tov  visa  poaxpov  sScvctpsi, 

Ei  tig  svi  tpioSoici  TrXavwp,svov  siSsv  Epuita, 

ApaitstiSag  sp^og  set  tv  o  prawtag  yspa ,g  s%ei. 

M icQog  toi,  to  cpiXap^a  to  KvitpiSog-  rt v  ayayyg  viv, 
O v  yvphvov  to  ipiXapoa,  ti  S’,  w  %evz,  xai  taXzov  Sfceig. 
Ecti  S’  o  Ttaig  aspicap^og-  sv  sixoci  Traci  p.aSoig  viv. 
Xpuita  p,zv  8  X svxog,  itvpi  S’  six'sXog-  op.pata  S’  avts 
Apip.vXa  xai  (pX’oyosvta.  Kaxai  <ppsvsg,  aSu  XaXr^a- 
O v  yap  icov  vossi  xai  <p&eyfstar  uig  posXi,  fuiva1 
H'/  Ss  yoXa  voog  setiv  avap^spog,  yjmspoirsvtag, 

OvSev  aXaSrsvuiv  SoXiov  fSpsrpog,  aypia  itaicSsi. 
EvnXoxap.ov  to  xapavov,  sysi  S  itap,ov  to  itpocwitov. 
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His  hands  indeed  are  very  little,  but  he  throws  far. 
He  darts  as  far  as  Acheron,  and  the  King  of  Hell.  His 
body  is  naked,  but  his  mind  is  covered;  and  winged 
like  a  bird  he  dies  about  from  one  to  another,  men  or 
women,  and  rests  upon  their  hearts.  He  has  a  veiy 
small  bow,  but  on  the  bow  is  an  arrow.  His  arrow  is 
very  little,  but  it  carries  as  far  as  heaven.  Round  his 
shoulders  is  a  golden  quiver,  and  within  it  are  bitter 
reeds,  with  which  he  often  wounds  even  me  !  All  his 
possessions  indeed  are  cruel,  all !  but  much  the  most 
his  little  torch,  with  which  he  inflames  the  sun  itself. 
If  thou  shouldest  catch  him,  bring  him  bound,  and  do 
not  pity  him.  And  if  perchance  thou  seest  him  weep¬ 
ing,  beware  lest  he  deceive  thee ;  and  though  he  should 
laugh,  draw  him  along :  and  if  he  should  be  inclined 
to  kiss  thee,  avoid  him ;  his  kiss  is  dangerous,  his  lips 
are  poison. 


V.  13. 
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MixxvXa  p.sv  arpui  aa  yspvSpia,  p-axpa,  Ss  (SaXXsi- 
BxXXsi  x  si;  Ayspovaa  xa.i  si;  a'iSscu  fiaaiX rja. 
Tup.vo;  p.sv  toys  c ruop-a,  voo;  Ss  o l  sp.ofsitvxaaaai- 
K ai  atasposi;  btrov  opvi;  spnrlarai  aXX or  sir’  aXXv; 
A vspa;  yjSs  yvvaixa;,  siti  airXayyvoi;  Ss  xaSryai. 
To^ov  syji  p,aX a  fiaiov,  vitsp  ao%iu  Ss  @sX sp.vov 
Turkov  soi  to  fisXsp.vov,  s;  aiSspa  S'  aypi  popsiaar 
Kai  ypuasov  aaspi  viuaa  (fiapsapiov,  svSoSi  S’  svti 
T oi  ntixpoi  xa.Xa.u-oi,  roi;  otoWaxi  xap.s  aiapiuaxsi. 
Ylavaa  p-sv  aypia,  itavaa-  iroXv  ntXsiov  Ss  oi  auaiv 
B aia  Xap-ita;  soiaa,  rov  aXiov  auaov  avaiSsi. 

Hv  av  y  sXy;  ayvov,  Saaa;  ays,  p-yjS’  sXsyrr,;. 

Ktjv  wor  iSy;  xXa iovaa,  pvXaaaso  p-rj  as  itKavyjay 
Ky]v  ysXaa,  to  viv  sXxs •  xai  yjv  sSsXt]  as  (piXaaai, 
$evys-  xaxov  to  piXap-a,  ax  ysiXsa  <pa.pp.axov  svti. 
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But  if  he  should  say,  take  these,  I  make  thee  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  what  arms  I  have,  do  not  touch  them :  the 
gifts  are  full  of  deceit ;  they  have  all  been  dipped 
in  fire r. 

r  Spenser,  Tasso,  and  innumerable  poets  have  imitated  this 
beautiful  Idyl :  and  many  have  improved  the  idea ;  but  none  more 
happily  than  John  Baptist  Marino,  in  the  following  madrigal : 

Udita  ho,  Citerea, 

Che  del  tuo  grembo  fore 
Fuggitivo  il  tuo  figlio  a  te  si  cela, 

E  promesso  hai  baciar  chi  te  ’1  rivela. 

Non  languir,  bella  dea, 

Se  vai  cercando  amore, 

No  ’1  cercar,  dammi  il  bacio,  io  l’ho  nel  core. 

I  have  heard,  Cytherea,  that  thy  son,  a  fugitive  from  thy  bosom, 
conceals  himself  from  thee,  and  that  thou  hast  promised  to  kiss 
whoever  shall  discover  him  to  thee.  Languish  not,  beauteous  god¬ 
dess,  if  thou  goest  about  seeking  Love,  nor  seek  him  more  :  give 
me  the  kiss  ;  in  my  heart  I  have  him  ! 


V.  28. 
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Hv  Ss  A syvj,  A a'Se  rawfa,  ’/a.pi^a.i  offer  a  poi  ortXa, 

M tjffi  Siyys'  itXava  Swpor  ffa  yap  tfupi  tfavffa  flefiai iffai. 


V.  99.  (ridet)  - ferus  et  Cupido 

Semper,  ardentes  acuens  Sagittas 
Cote  cruenta. 


Hor.  Lib.  II.  Od.  8. 


Cupid  is  semper  ferus;  but  we  sometimes  wish,  and  we  often 
fear,  that  his  sagittce  may  not  be  semper  ardentes.  The  comma  after 
semper  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  construction. 
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B  I  O  N. 


The  goddess  Venus  came  to  me  whilst  I  was  yet  asleep, 
leading  in  her  beauteous  hand  the  infant  Cupid,  who, 
with  affected  modesty,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground; 
and  she  said  to  me,  “  Dear  herdsman,  take  Cupid,  and 
teach  him  to  sing  to  me.” 

Having  said  this,  she  went  away,  and  I  (fool  that  I 
was  1)  taught  him  (truly  as  if  he  wished  to  learn)  all  the 
bucolicks  I  could  sing ;  and  I  informed  him  how  Pan 
invented  the  crooked  pipe,  Minerva  the  flute,  Mercury 
the  shell  or  lyre  %  and  sweet  Apollo  the  harp.  He  how¬ 
ever  minded  not  what  I  said,  but  began  himself  to  sing 
amorous  ditties  to  me,  and  to  instruct  me  in  the  loves 
of  men  and  gods,  and  the  actions  of  his  mother.  So 
that  I  forgot  what  I  taught  him,  and  learnt  all  those 
amorous  things  which  he  taught  me. 

s  “  The  most  ancient  lyres  were  made  of  the  shell  of  a  tor¬ 
toise  ;  which,  as  an  amphibious  creature,  may  he  called  indif¬ 
ferently  fisch  or  fera.  Without  taking  this  into  consideration,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  several  passages  in  the  ancient  poets 
See  Spence’s  Polymetis,  p.  107.  Statius  I.  5.  Plor.  IV.  3,  &c. 
The  lyre  of  Polyphemus,  as  Lucian  informs  us  in  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Doris  and  Galatea,  was  made  of  the  scull  of  a  stag.  Allan 
Ramsay  mentions  a  fiddle  constructed  from  the  ham-pan  of  an  um- 
quhile  meet-."  The  lyre  is  so  elegant  in  its  form,  and  promised  so 
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BIflN. 


A.  MErAAA  y.ot  Kvrffi;  e&  vHvwovn  Ha.ps.Trx, 

N/y rtixyov  rov  Epuirx  xaXaj  ex  •/eipo$  xyoirx, 

Ef  yPovx  vevrrxgovrx'  rorov  Se  (xoi  etppxre  j xuSov, 
MsAtt'eiv  y.01  <piXe  (3 arx  Xa£W  rov  E poorx  SiSxrxe. 

'£1$  Keys-  %  x  jxsv  xofrj XSev  eyui  ora.  (3'MoXlxtSov 
Nrjtfiof,  w ;  eSeXovrx  yoxSeiv  rov  Eowrx  SiSxrv.ov- 
£1;  evpe  HXxyixvXov  o  TLxv,  u;  xvXov  ASxvx, 

'f 1;  yeXvv  'E py.xujv,  xiSa/oiv  S’  w;  <&Sv;  ArtoXXwv. 

Txurx  (xiv  egeSiSarxov  o'  S’  sx  g(X7 rx£ero  j xvSruiv- 
AX X a  (xo;  auroj  a&iSsv  epwrvXx,  v.xi  yJ  sSiSxtke 
Qvxrcvv  xSrxvxrwv  re  n ro&ov;,  xoci  y.xrepog  epyx. 

K’  HTON  sx.XxSoy.xv  y.sv  oruiv  rov  Epoura.  StSxrxov 
'Orrx  S’  Epou;  y.’  eSiSxrxev  epoorvXx,  tfxvr  eOiSxyJrpv. 

well  for  tone  of  effect,  (at  least  to  prepossessed  minds,  and  what 
mind,  tinged  with  classic  enthusiasm,  could  be  without  pre¬ 
possession  in  its  favour,)  that  the  author  of  this  note  con¬ 
fesses  with  what  earnestness  he  has  endeavoured  its  revival.  But 
without  destroying  the  graceful  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  that 
lightness  of  its  appearance,  which  charms  us  in  gems  or  antient 
statues,  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  give  it  much 
tone.  And  yet  some  of  the  best  judgments,  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical,  gave  their  assistance  to  the  design. 
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MOSCHUS. 


EPITAPH  ON  B ION. 

Groan  mournfully,  ye  woods  and  Doric  waters;  ye 
rivers,  weep  the  amiable  Bion  !  Droop  now,  ye  plants, 
and  sigh  now,  ye  groves  !  Now,  ye  flowers,  faint  odours 
from  your  clusters  breathe :  Now,  ye  mourning  roses, 
now,  ye  anemones,  a  darker  purple  take.  Now,  O 
hyacinth,  speak  thy  letters,  and  more  than  ever  inscribe 
on  thy  leaves,  Alas !  Alas ' !  The  lovely  songster  is  no 
more. 

Begin  your  grief,  muses  of  Sicily,  begin.  Ye  night¬ 
ingales  that  lament  amid  the  thick  leaves,  tell  the  Si¬ 
cilian  streams  of  Arethusa  that  Bion  the  shepherd’s 
dead,  and  that  with  him  died  the  song,  and  perished 
the  Dorian  strain. 

1  “  Hyacinthus  was  a  boy  loved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus. 
Apollo,  as  he  was  one  day  at  play,  slew  him  by  accident  with  a 
coit,  and  from  his  blood  produced  a  flower  of  the  same  name,  the 
violet:  writing  upon  its  leaves  at,  at,  that  is,  Alas!  Alas!  to 
testify  his  grief.”  See  also  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  10. 
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M  O  2  X  O  £. 


AlAINA  fxoi  c rrovxyzirz  vxTtxi,  xxi  Auipiov  u Soup, 

Kxi  rforxp.oi  xX xioitz  rov  I pueposvrx  Biivvx. 

N uv  furx  p,ot  fjuvpecrQe,  xxi  xXxex  vuv  yoxoitrQs' 

AvSex  vuv  crruyvounv  xitontveioirs  x opvxSoif 
Nuv  po5x  (poivitroscrSe  rx  i fsv^ifxx,  vuv  xvspuvvx' 

Nuv  uxxiv^e  XxXei  rx  era  ypx^juxt'x,  xxi  wA sov  xt  at 
Axp&xvz  trot;  KETxXotxr  xxXo;  rsSvxxe  ju-sAi xrx;. 

Apyyre  'ZixeXixxi  rw  n rsvho;,  xpyzrs  Moterat. 

A  Saves  at  rtvxivoitriv  o$upop,zvxi  iron  QvXXo  is, 

Na^t-atn  foi;  IUxeXoi;  xyyeiXxi'e  rx;  A psSxtrxg, 

'Or7t  Blew  •tzAvxxzv  0  @ujxoXo$,  orh  cruv  xut'w, 

Kat  ■to  p.zX.0 s  rsSvxxe,  xxi  wAsro  Auipi;  xoiSx. 


G 


A1 


Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  Strymonian 
swans,  mourn  sorrowfully  on  the  waters,  and  sing  with 
lamenting  notes  a  doleful  melody.  Say  to  the  maidens 
of  CEagria,  say  to  all  the  nymphs  of  Bistonia,  the  Do¬ 
rian  Orpheus  is  dead ! 

Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin !  He,  so 
dear  to  the  herds,  no  longer  sings — no  longer  reclining 
beneath  the  solitary  oaks,  he  pours  the  dulcet  lay,  but 
in  Pluto’s  realms  he  sings  a  lethean  song.  The  moun¬ 
tains  are  silent:  and  the  cows,  wandering  near  the 
bulls  x,  deplore  his  loss  and  refuse  to  feed. 

Begin  your  grief,  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin !  Apollo 
himself,  O  Bion  !  bemoans  thy  sudden  fate.  The  Satyrs 
and  the  offspring  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  black  shagged, 
bewail.  The  Pans,  sighing,  call  for  thy  song:  the 
Nymphs  of  tire  fountains  weep  through  the  wood,  and 
their  tears  become  liquid  streams. 

x  Perhaps  at  noli  laupoit;,  means  something  more.  But  if  it 
does,  it  would  not  be  translatable  with  delicacy  or  grace. 


Ver.  13. 
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Apyere  'ZixeXixa.i  rx  itevbeo;,  ciphers  Moi  <ra.i. 

'Erpvp.ovioi  pvvpstrbe  Trap’  vSartv  a.iXtvx  yvj> wot, 

Kai  yoepoi ;  rrojxxrerri  p,sXirSers  iteybtp.ov  xSa.v, 

[Olay  vpverepo i£  itore  yjiXen  ytjpvv  aeiSsv."] 

E ntare  S’  av  x spot;  O taypitriv,  errors  ■urora.is 
'Birrovioi;  vvp,<pa.i<riv,  AnfxXero  Axpio 5  O ptpevg, 

Acyzre  SixeA ixoi  rtu  tt-ybeoc,  apyere  Moitroi. 

Kei vos  0  rot;  ayeXattnv  epa.troto;  8xzrt  p^eXifet, 

Ovxer  Epvj[iouou<nv  vrfo  Spvtrtv  r^evo;  a Set- 
AXX  a  rtopo  TlXsr-tji  [oeXo;  Xfjbotov  oetSei. 

CLpea,  S’  g trrtv  o.fxvo-  xot  ol  (Sob;  ol  non  rovpot; 

JlA ogoxsvat  yooovn,  xot  sx  ebeXovrt  vsp-etrOoi. 

Apysrs  'S.txeXtxoi  rw  itevbeo;,  apyere  Mottrat. 

2gJ0,  Biaiy,  exX ovre  royvv  pvopov  avro;  AtfoXXxv, 

K at  ’Za.rvpot  p .vporto,  pveXayyXatvot  re  Hpirfor 
Kxt  nays;  c rrovoyewn  ro  <rov  p.eXo;m  al  re  need’  vXav 
K pavtSe;  tpSvpavro,  xat  vSa.ro.  Saxpva  yevro. 

V.  16.  Is  deemed  supposititious. 

V.  24.  yoaorn - 

- - It  tristis  Arator 

Mwrentem  abjungens  fraterna  morte  juvettnum. 

See  Theoc.  Id.  IV.  v.  12.  Virg.  Eel.  V.  v.  24.  M.  Aurel. 

Nemes.  Eel.  II.  v.  29.  M.  Hieron.  Vida  Eel.  I. 

Among  the  prodigies  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  denoted 
the  death  of  Diwus  Julius  Cedar  was,  that  of  the  horses  to  whom 
he  had  given  liberty  on  passing  the  Rubicon,  who,  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  murder,  stubbornly  abstained  from  their  food,  and 
■wept  abundantly.  See  a  beautiful  picture  in  Homer  II.  B.  XVII. 
v.  436 — 40.  Where  the  horses  of  Achilles  mourn  for  the  warrior, 
as  the  cows  of  Bion  here  for  the  herdsman. 
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Echo  mourns  upon  the  rocks  (because  thou  art  in 
silence),  and  no  longer  imitates  thy  lips.  On  account 
of  thy  death  the  trees  have  cast  their  fruit,  and  the 
flowers  are  all  withered.  The  excellent  milk  floweth 
not  from  the  ewes,  the  bee-hives  yield  no  honey.  The 
bee  pining  perished  in  the  honeycomb  :  for  thy  honey 
being  no  more,  there  is  no  need  of  other. 

Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  Not  so 
mourned  the  dolphin  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  nor  ever 
so  sung  the  nightingale  on  the  rocks,  nor  so  wailed  the 
swallow  through  the  high  mountains,  nor  was  Ceyx  so 
weighed  down  with  the  sorrows  of  Halcyone ; 

Eegin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  Not  so 
sung  Cerylus  to  the  azure  waves,  nor  in  the  eastern  val¬ 
leys  did  the  lirds  of  Memnon  flying  round  the  sepulchre, 
so  deplore  the  son  of  Aurora,  as  they  bewailed  the 
loss  of  Bion ! 

V.  32.  Perhaps  Kapkov  JsvJpEa  piTs,  for  it  appears  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  augmentative  s  before  verbs  which  have  their  first  in 
p,  admits  of  being  made  short. 

V.  34.  We  cannot  construe  this  line  as  relating  to  the  Bee, 
unless  we  suppose  some  verse,  or  verses  lost,  that  should  have 
preceded  it.  The  following  are  hazarded  to  supply  the  loss. 

nap  re  Biccvi  SavoVri,  waXmi'E  wap  cl  •! .iS’upicrJiuT, 

A»S’s’  avtivapcEVov,  XEifiSCva  t £,  toic  wpiv  ETEp^Su, 

Mawo^iXEr  j.EVo£  dirro  pzEXic-aaccv  Epttpavav 
KaT&atEv  ev  xupsc  Xu7tei//ccevcv. 


Ver.  30. 
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A yw  S’  ev  vrerprtriv  oSvperat,  orh  aiwiryj, 

K ’nxeti  poipeirai  ra  era  yeiXea,'  c rw  S’  sir’  oXeSpw 
A svopsa.  xapifov  spiers,  fa  S’  av&ea  Tfarf  epoapavSy 
MaXwv  s x  eppevtrs  xaXov  yXayo;,  a  p.eX <  tripv’SX cov 
K arSavev  ev  xrjpcv  Xvofevp.evov  exeri  yap  Set 
Tco  peeXtro;  rw  txw  reSvaxoro;  aXXo  T'pvyacrfjai. 

Apyere  ’ZixeXixou  t ’ou  n fevSeo;,  apyere  M oitrca. 

Ou  rocrov  eivaXtaun  Trap’  rjotrt  pvuparo  SeXtptv, 

OvSe  rotrov  i fox  aeicrev  evi  trxonfeXoiriv  atqdwv, 

OuSe  roaov  SpyvytTev  av  wpea.  poaxpa  yeXtSwv, 

'AA xvovo;  S’  8  roertrov  sit  aXyeenv  taye.ro  Kijiij;, 

{Apyere  'ZtxeXtxat  rw  rfevSeo;,  apyere  Mottrat.) 

OvSe  rotrov  yXa.vx.oi;  evi  xvpuao’t  KvjpvXo;  aSev, 

Ou  rotrov  ywottriv  ev  ayxstn  TiatSa  rov  As g 
* htrap.evo g  inept  aapva  xivvpa.ro  Mepuvovog  opvi g, 

'O ertrov  artotpStpvevoto  xa.rwSvpa.vro  B tojvog. 

V.  40.  To  reconcile  this  verse  to  the  received  fable,  requires 
that  by  Ceyx  we  understand  his  shade  or  apparition.  See  Ovid, 
Lib.  XI.  Fab.  X. 

V.  41.  The  recurrent  verse  breaks  a  sentence  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  in  that  exquisite  Elegy,  the  Pharmaccutria,  of  Theocritus,  v .  105. 
This,  and  an  Elegy  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  *,  seem  among 
the  finest  instances  of  tender  and  enthusiastic  passion— of  that 

■ — - —  ingens 

Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mistoque  insania  luctu 
Etfuriis  agifattts  Amor,  et  comcia  Virtus. 


*  Middleton  Church  Yard. 
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Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  The  night- 
ingales  and  all  the  swallows,  which  he  formerly  de¬ 
lighted  and  taught  to  speak,  perched  opposite  each 
other  on  the  boughs,  lamented,  and  other  birds  replied  ! 
O  ye  doves,  ye  also  are  afflicted  with  sorrow. 

Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  Who  shall 
now  play  on  thy  flagelet,  O  most  desired  ?  Who  shall 
put  his  mouth  to  thy  reeds  ?  Who  so  daring  ?  For 
still  they  savour  of  thy  lips  and  thy  breath,  and  Echo 
among  the  sedges  feeds  on  thy  songs.  I  will  carry  thy 
pipe  to  Pan,  and  haply  he  will  fear  to  put  his  mouth 
to  it,  lest  he  be  deemed  but  second  to  thee. 

Begin  your  grief,  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin !  Galatea 
weeps  thy  song,  whom,  sitting  by  thee  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  thou  formerly  delightedst.  For  thou  didst  not 
sing  like  the  Cyclops — from  him  indeed  the  beautiful 
Galatea  fled — but  she  gazed  sweetly  on  thee  from  the 
salt  water  :  and  now  forgetful  of  the  sea,  she  sits  on  the 
desert  sands,  and  still  feeds  thy  herds. 


V.  49-  uwe<))wveuv  is,  1  think,  succinebant,  a  term  of  the  choral 
music  of  the  antients.  I  would  propose,  “  and  the  birds,”  mean¬ 
ing,  I  believe,  the  swans  (opuStf  x«t’  in  the  amatorial 

dirge)  ;  “  and  the  birds  chaunted  this  mournful  burthen  to  the  lay — 
Lament,  ye  Doves ;  lament  also,  ye.”  The  doves  are  thus  call’d,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  swans,  to  lead  the  strain  of  sorrow :  they  as 
principal  by  land  as  the  others  by  water.  Burthen,  by  the 
way,  I  believe,  is  no  other  than  bourdon. 


Ver.  46. 
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A pyETs  SixsXixai  too  7 tsvSso;,  apysTs  Mattrai. 
ASoviSs;,  hxtcu  te  ysXiSovzs,  as  ntox  ETEprfsv, 

A ;  XaX eeiv  sSii fames,  xa^E^opesvai  S  sift  Tspsavois 
AvTtov  aXXrjXaiTtv  exouxuov,  al  S’  vitstBcvvEuv 
O py&e; — A vitsurSe  TteXsiaSss  aXXa  xai  vposts. 

Appel's  ’ZtxsXixat  Too  tfsvSso;,  apysTs  M oitrcu. 

T if  tfOTs  era.  Tupiyh  posXiTSsTai,  00  T piito^r are  ; 

T<;  o’  etu  toss  xaXap.ois  Sxtei  TTopea ;  n;  Spairv;  g tuu;  ; 
Eicrsri  yap  tveiei  ra  era  yssXsa  xai  to  tov  a<rQp.a. 

Ayoo  S  sv  SovaxETTi  Tea;  eititimer  aoiSag. 

Uavi  tpspoo  to  [leXit^x-  t ay  av  x’axsiyo g  speiTut 
To  TTOpoa  Ssipoaiyot,  p.y]  SsuTEpa  <reio  (pspyjTai. 

ApysTs  ^ixsAtxai  tui  7 TsySsos,  apysTs  Mourai. 

KXaist  x ai  TaXarsia  to  c tov  p.sXos,  dv  7 rox’  sTspitss 
'E  go  posy  av  vrspi  teio  trap’  fiovsTTi  XjaXaTTry. 

Ov  yap  itrov  KvxXanfi  poeXitSeo ■  Toy  posy  Efsvysv 
'A  xaXa  VaXaTsia,  ers  S’  a  Sv  aTtzZXs'itEv  dxpoas" 

Ka(  vvv  XaTapoevi)  Tip  xvpoaTOs,  sv  ^/ap.aS'OiTiy 
'E gsT  sp-ijtaataiTi,  (3 oa$  S’  eti  teio  yopoevei. 

V.  51.  apyjiv  you,  seems  to  be  technical.  Tturiv  S’  AvSfofxay_v 
XluHaiXivo'  npyj  yooio.  IA.  SI.  Begin  the  dirge,  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin — 
is,  probably,  the  nearest  version. 
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Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  -begin !  With  thee, 
O  shepherd,  died  all  the  gifts  of  the  muses,  the  lovely 
kisses  of  virgins,  and  the  lips  of  youth  :  and  the  Loves 
cry  sadly  round  thy  tomb.  Venus  loves  thee  much 
more  than  the  kiss,  with  which  she  lately  kissed  the 
dying  Adonis. 

This,  O  most  melodious  of  rivers,  is  a  second  sorrow 
for  thee !  This,  O  Meles u,  is  a  new  sorrow.  Hereto¬ 
fore  Homer  died,  that  sweet  mouth  of  Calliope :  and 
they  say  that  thou  didst  mourn  thy  beauteous  son  with 
torrents  of  tears,  and  filled  the  whole  ocean  with  thy 
voice :  Now  again  thou  weepest  another  son,  and 
wastest  away  with  sad  grief.  Both  were  beloved  by 
the  fountains :  one  drank  from  the  fountain  of  Pegasus, 
and  the  other  held  the  cup  of  Arethusa.  That  sung  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  the  mighty  son  of 
Thetis,  and  Atrides  Menelaus.  But  this  sung  not  wars 
nor  tears,  but  Pan:  and  he  sung  of  herdsmen  with 
a  sweet  shrillness,  and  singing  fed  his  flock,  made 
flagelets,  and  milked  the  sweet  heifer.  He  taught  the 
kisses  of  youth,  and  nourished  Love  in  his  breast ;  and 
he  was  loved  by  Venus. 

Begin  your  grief,  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  ! 

u  A  river  from  which  Homer  obtained  the  surname  of  Me- 
1  esigenes. 


V.  65. 
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A pyers  Etxektxat  rev  n TeySsOf,  apyere  M oterat. 
TIavra  rot,  w  (Sara,,  fcvyxar&ave  Sevpa  ra  Moterav- 
UapSeevtxav  epoevra  <ptkap.xra,  yetkea  ifaiSevv- 
Kat  erruyvov  inept  erap.a  reov  xkatsrtv  Epwreg. 

'A  Kvrfptt;  tptkeet  ere  tfoku  tfkeov  rj  ro  <ptkap.x. 

To  mpevav  rov  ASevvtv  ario^svarxovra  eptkare. 

Taro  rot,  tv  Tforap.cvv  ktyvptvrare,  Sevrepov  ockyo s- 
Taro,  Meky,  veov  ockyo;-  air  tv  kero  mpav  rot  'Opypos, 
Tryvo  ro  Kakkiootoe ykvKepov  rrop.oc-  y.cli  re  keyovrt 
MvpeerQxt  xakov  via  tfokuxkxvcrroten  peeSpot;, 

II aerav  S’  BTtkrjtra;  epevvas  aka.-  vvv  irockiv  akkov 
Ttea  Saxpvets,  atvev  S'  eitt  Keyset  raw). 

A p.eporepot  ifayats  irepikapcevot-  os  pcsv  STftve 
IT ayaertSos  xpotvas,  o  S’  eysv  itop.a  ras  A peSaeras- 
Xu)  p-ev  TvvSapeoto  xakav  ocetcre  Svyotrpx, 

Xat  ®enSof  p.eyav  vta,  xat  ArpetSav  M evskaov 
Ketvos  S’  a  rfokep.as,  a  Saxpva,  Klava  S’  ep.ekrte, 

Kcu  fievras  ektyatve,  xat  aetSevv  evop.sve, 

K at  rvptylas  erevye,  xat  aSea  rtoprtv  ap.ekye, 

Kat  KatSuiv  eStSacrxe  eptkap.ara,  xat  rov  E ptvra 
Erpefev  ev  xokrfotert,  xat  r/pere  rrpv  AtppoStrry. 

Apyere  Xtxektxat  rev  rtevSeos,  apyere  M otrat. 
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O  Bion,  all  famous  cities,  all  towns  grieve  for  thee. 
Ascra  weeps  for  thee  much  more  than  for  Hesiod  j 
Boeotian  Hylae  longs  not  so  much  for  Pindar,  nor  does 
strong  Lesbos  so  mourn  for  Alcaeus,  nor  does  the  Ceian 
town  so  wail  its  poet  A  Parus  desires  thee  more  than 
Archilochus ;  and  Mitylene,  instead  of  Sappho’s,  still 
laments  with  doleful  tone  thy  song.  [Each  herds¬ 
man,  on  whom  the  muses  have  bestowed  a  melodious 
voice,  bemoans  thy  dying  fate.  Asclepiades,  the  Sa¬ 
mian  glory,  mourns,  and  amongst  the  Cydonians,  Ly- 
cidas,  who  hereto  mirthful,  with  laughing  eye,  was 
seen,  now  weeping  pours  forth  his  tears  ;  and  amongst 
the  citizens  of  Triopis,  Philetas  near  the  river  Alens, 
warbles  his  elegiac  strains  in  plaintive  note  z.] 

y  Simonides. 

2  These  six  verses  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  supplied 
by  Marcus  Musurus  to  fill  up  a  deficiency  in  the  original.  Sca- 
liger,  and  others,  believe  them  to  be  genuine.  They  are  certainly 
not  unworthy  of  Moschus. 


V.  87. 
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IT  octroi,  Bicuv,  Spvjvsi  <rs  xXvrvj  otoAij,  acrrsa  7 lavra' 

Atrxpj  |«-£v  yoasr  <rs  tfoAu  rtXsov  'H cnoSoio- 
TlivSapov  s  ToSsovn  rotrov  B oiwnSs;  XA ar 
Ou  roirov  AA xaiw  7T£oi  pvvpxro  Asrto;  spvp.va' 

Ou  Ss  rorrov  rov  aotSov  sixvpx.ro  Kvjiov  acYu. 

%s  ntXsov  Apy(i\o%oio  t&oSsi  JJapor  avrt  Ss  ’Zarttpsi 
~Ei<rsrt  <rsv  ro  [xsXi<rp.x  yjvupsrai  &  MiruXxva. 

[Ilavrs;  otroi;  xaTvpov  rsXsSrsi  <rrop,a  (SwxoXiatrrai 
Ex.  M oitruiv,  <rso  Torpoov  avaxX aisxi  Savovro;. 

KXaisi  Z,ixsXiSa;  ro  %ap.s  xXso;,  sv  Ss  K vSiumv, 

'O  rspiv  p.siSiowvri  trvv  o[X[xan  paiSpog  tSscrQcu, 

A axpva  vvv  AvxiSa;  xA xiwv  peer  sv  rs  ToXirais 
Tft omSai$  tforx[xu>  Spvjvsi  nap'  Aa svn  $<Aijrajj] 

V.  93.  avaxXaiufi  means  probably  that  the  herdsmen  joined 
together  in  one  common  strain  of  sorrow.  See  note  to  v.  49. 
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And  amongst  the  Syracusans,  Theocritus ;  but  I,  no 
alien  to  the  Bucolic  melody,  which  thou  didst  teach 
thy  scholars,  honouring  us  the  heirs  of  the  Doric  Muse, 
I  sing  the  song  of  Ausonian  sorrow.  To  others,  in¬ 
deed,  thou  hast  left  thy  wealth,  but  to  me  thy  song. 

Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin !  Alas ! 
Alas !  When  mallows  or  green  parsley,  or  the  curled 
flourishing  anise  die  in  the  garden,  hereafter  they  re¬ 
vive,  and  in  another  year  are  born :  but  we  who  are 
great,  and  flrong,  or  wise  men,  we,  without  hearing 
sleep  in  the  concave  earth,  a  very  long,  an  infinite  sleep, 
from  which  never  we  can  be  roused  a.  And  thou,  in¬ 
deed,  wilt  be  in  silence  hidden  in  the  earth.  But  it 
pleased  the  nymphs  that  the  frog  b  should  sing  for 
ever.  Still  I  cannot  envy  him,  for  he  does  not  sing  a 
beautiful  song. 

2  Whence  is  it  that  the  flower  of  field  doth  fade. 

And  lyeth  buried  long  in  winter’s  bale? 

Yet  soon  as  spring  his  mantle  doth  display. 

It  floweth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fail. 

But  thing  of  earth  that  is  of  most  avail, 

As  virtues  branch,  and  beauties  bud, 

Reliven  not  for  any  good.  Sfenser. 

b  By  the  frog  is  signified  the  multitude  of  wretched  poetasters 
that  are  incessantly  croaking  from  all  quarters. 


V.  100. 
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Ev  Ss  ’Evpaxotnoim  Gsaxpiro;'  avrap  syoo  roi 
Aucrovixa ;  oSuva;  poEXrfuj  posXo;,  s  faog  wSa; 
BwxoXwa;,  a  XX’  v)vr  sSiSa^ao  <teio  pa^yra;, 

K Xapovopow$  powra;  roi $  A wpiSo;  apops  yepoupwv. 
AW 015  \lev  reov  oXSov,  spoot  S’  aifsXEi^as  aoiSav. 

Apysrs  ^ixsXixai  ruu  TtEvSso;,  apysrs  Mottrcu. 
A i  ou  rou  p.aXa you  posy  srtav  xara  xartov  oXwvrai, 
H  ra  yXiupa  c rsXiva,  ro  r  svSsaXs;  sXov  avrjSov, 

'Y rlepov  av  iovri,  xai  si;  sro;  a XXo  avovrr 
Ap.p.sg  S’  o\  p.syaXoi,  xai  xaprspoi,  •>;  trocpoi  avSpss, 
'OtfKors  rapara  Savcvp,s(,  avaxooi  sy  y^ovi  xoiXa. 

E uSopos;  ev  p,aXa  p,axpov  oi.rEpp.ova,  vyypErov  wrtvov. 
K at  <ru  p.sv  ev  nya.  TrEtfux.airp.Evo;  Etrrsai  ev  ytxr 
Tout  vup.<pain  S’  eSo^ev  asi  rov  fiarpayov  aSsiv' 

Tui  S’  syw  8  <p5ovEOip.t-  ro  yap  posXo;  s  xaXov  aSsi. 
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Begin  your  grief,  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  Poison, 
O  Bion,  came  to  thy  mouth  ;  thou  hast  been  acquainted 
with  poison.  Flow  did  it  approach  thy  lips,  and  not 
become  sweet?  What  mortal  could  be  so  pitiless,  as 
not  to  be  influenced  by  thy  song,  but,  after  hearing  it, 
to  mix  the  poison  for  thee,  or  order  it  to  be  given  ? 

Begin  your  grief.  Muses  of  Sicily,  begin  !  But  justice 
overtakes  all ;  I,  weeping  on  this  mournful  occasion, 
deplore  thy  fate.  And  if  I  were  able,  like  Orpheus 
who  descended  to  Tartarus;  or  formerly  Ulysses,  or 
before  him  Alcides ;  perhaps  I  should  come  to  the 
house  of  Pluto,  that  I  might  know  whether  thou  dost 
sing  to  Pluto,  and  I  should  hear  what  thou  sing’st. 
But,  warble  to  Hecate  some  Sicilian  strain,  and  chaunt 
some  sweet  Bucolic  ?  for  she  sported  when  young  on 
the  Sicilian  and  ACtnean  shores,  and  sang  a  Dorian 
song.  The  melody  will  not  be  without  honour ; 


V. 115. 
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Apysrs  ’EikeXixcu  ru  TfEvSsog,  apyers  Moirai. 
$app.axov  tjX^e,  B<wv,  zxon  <rov  <rrop.a,  <pa.f(UX,xov  siSeg, 
Tluig  rev  roig  ysiXE<r<ri  itorESpap.s,  x’sx  EyXvxavSt] ; 

T<;  Se  (3 porog  rocrrarov  avap.spog,  yj  xspaujv  roi, 

H  Savai  xa Xecdv  r 'ot  <papp.axov,  sxpvysv  wSav  ; 

Aoyers  HixeXixai  rw  n rsvSeog,  apyers  Moirai. 

AXXa  Sixa  xiys  itavrag-  syw  S’  sti  tfEvSsi  ruiSe 
Aaxpvysujv  reov  oirov  oSvpop.ai.  si  Swafayv  Se, 

' D,g  Optpsvg  xa.ra.Gag  Kon  raorapov,  wg  tfox’  O Svrrevg, 

'f 1g  itapog  AXxsiSag •  xijyuj  ray  av  sg  Sop.ov  yXSov 
ITA arsog,  wg  xev  tSoip,t  xai  si  TLXarrfi  fj.sXicrosig, 

‘{lg  av  axa<raip.rjv  n  fasXirSsar  aXX'  sKt  xcopa. 
1,ixeXixov  n  XiyaivE,  xai  aSu  n  ^wxoXiacSsv 
K 'axEivrj  HixsXaig  xai  Airvaiainv  Ertaifcsv 
A  ion,  xai  poeXog  vSe  ro  Awpiov.  ex  ayspaarog 
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and  as  she  before  gave  Orpheus,  playing  sweetly  on  his 
harp,  Eurydice  to  be  carried  back,  so  will  she,  O 
Bion,  return  thee  to  the  mountains.  Truly,  if  I  were 
able  to  play  on  the  pipe,  I  myself  would  sing  to  Pluto 
to  redeem  thee. 


Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Bion  and  Mosc/ius,  we  shall  insert  a 
note  from  a  French  commentator,  which  applies  to  the  third  verse 
of  Bion  s  Epitaph  on  Adonis.  Ciceron  fait  mention  de  quatre  Ve¬ 
nus  differentes.  La  premiere,  dit-il,  etoit  fille  du  Ciel  et  du  Jour: 
La  Seconde  naquit  de  1’ecume  de  la  mer,  ayant  ete  co^ue,  dans 
une  Nacre  de  perle,  et  portee  en  l’Isle  de  Chypre  par  les  Zephirs. 
Ce  fut  elle  qui  eut  Cupidon  de  Mercure.  La  troisieme  etoit  fille 
de  Jupiter  et  de  Dione,  qui  fut  mariee  a  Vulcain.  Et  la  quatrie'me 
est  la  Syrienne,  autrement  dite  Astarte,  qui  e'pousa  Adonis.  Je  cross 
que  cette  derniere  etoit  la  Deesse  des  Sidoniens ,  d  qui  I’Ecriture  dit  que 
Salomon  dressa  des  Autels ,  pour  plaire  a  ses  Concubines.  De  toutes  ces 
Venus  les  Poetes  ne  parlent  que  de  la  seconde,  &  lui  attribuent 
toutes  les  actions  des  autres. 
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E<r<rs&  a  jxoXitX'  y  u>g  Optpsi  •zapox^sv  eSuihsv 
ASsx  (popp.ityvT'i  'ifxXixxufov  EupvSixsixv, 

K xi  as,  Biwv,  Tfsfxtyei  T'oig  wpetriv  si  $e  fi  vlrpyttv 
EupixSsv  S'jvxjttry,  Txxpx  IlXersi  xxvro;  xsiSov. 
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COINCIDENCES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


SHAKESPERE. 


There  is  a  passage  in  Shakespere  that  has  great  re¬ 
semblance  to  one  in  Plato.  It  is  so  .exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  it  will  be  an  abundant  recompense  for  tran¬ 
scribing  it  farther  than  the  point  of  analogy  requires. 
It  has  indeed  in  perfedtion  the  sweetness,  richness,  re¬ 
fined  allegory,  and  divine  enthusiasm,  of  the  poetic 
philosopher. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  on  our  ears _ _ soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica:  look,  how  the  foor  of  he  amen 
Is  thick  enlay’d  with  pattens  of  bright  gold. 

There' s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings 
Still  quiring  to  the young-ey  d  cherubin. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ! 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Merck,  of  Ven.  Act  V.  Sc.  I. 
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The  reading,  close  us  in,  here  conjecturally  given, 
seems  most  probable.  Beholdest  is  smoother,  and  is 
more  like  the  style  of  those  times,  than  lehold'st  with 
an  elision. 

The  correspondent  passage  of  Plato,  is  in  his 
tenth  Book  De  Bepuhlica ;  where  he  terminates  with  the 
harmony  of  the  Spheres,  and  represents  a  Syren  sitting 
on  each  of  the  eight  orbs,  and  singing  to  each  in  its 
proper  tone,  while  they  are  thus  guided  through  the 
heavens,  and  consent  in  a  diapason  of  perfect  harmony, 
the  Fates  themselves  chaunting  to  this  celestial  music. 

ErfiSs  Iujv  xuxXujv  oails  avujSsv  sp  exacra 
2EIPHNA  trvpsn'epKpspofJsevrjv,  tpuivyv  peiotv  isurotv  avahvov 
ex  IIAEflN  Se  OKTI2  atrwv  MIAN  APMONIAN  £TM- 
#flNEIN.  Plat.  Uo\il.  I.  Vol.  II.  340.  Masseys, 
Cantabr.  1713. 

It  may  be  that  our  poet,  who  never  appears  to  have 
lost  his  early  imbibed  (though,  perhaps,  not  far  pur¬ 
sued)  taste  for  Latin  poetry,  and  who  could  say  at  six¬ 
teen  in  his  Fpigraphe  to  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus  :  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castaliae  plena  ministret  aquae  ; 
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had  this  from  the  elegant  and  melodious  Poliiian, 

Stellantesque  globos  sua  quseque  innoxia  Siren 
Possidet,  ambrosio  mulcens  pia  numina  cantu. 

Polit.  in  Nutbice. 

That  poets  should  be  particularly  fond  of  music 
seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  to  be  expected,  as  that  they 
should  be  admirers  of  beauty  ;  elegantes  formarum 
sfectatores .  Of  none,  perhaps,  this  has  been  so  strik¬ 
ingly  true,  as  of  Shakespere  and  Milton. 

Shakespere  abounds  in  songs  exquisitely  adapted 
to  music;  and  he  abounds,  like  Plato,  with  allusions 
from  it  to  civil  polity  and  the  moral  harmony  of 
life. 

Thus  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And  hark,  what  discord follows  :  each  thing  meets 
In  meer  oppugnancy. 

And  in  another  place  : 

— -  the  thing  of  courage. 

As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize  ; 

And  with  an  accent  tun  d  in  self-same  key. 

Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

The  style  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  quite  singular. 
More  declamatory,  it  is  true,  than  dramatic :  but  full, 
musical,  sonorous;  of  a  platonic  dignity;  abounding  in 
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high  and  weighty  aphorisms,  in  the  more  elevated  me¬ 
taphysics  of  poetry,  and  often  in  a  turn  and  manner 
classically  antique. 

Shakespere,  like  most  men  of  fervid  imagination 
and  strong  feeling  (and  pre-eminent  he  was  in  both), 
varies  his  style  so  much,  that  scarcely  any  two  of  his 
plays  perhaps  can  be  found,  which  are  not  characte¬ 
ristically  different  in  this  respect.  But  generally  there 
runs  through  the  same  play  a  certain  colour  of  style, 
a  certain  harmonized  tone  of  manner,  not  perhaps  so 
much  the  effect  of  design,  as  of  the  tincture  imbibed 
from  his  then  latest  studies,  or  of  the  key  given  to  his 
composition  by  the  actual  state  of  his  sentiments  and 
feeling,  which  modulated  the  rapid  energies  of  his  dic¬ 
tion  and  numbers  accordingly'. 

c  It  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Horace  seems  to 
have  imitated  Cicero  in  a  musical  allusion. 

Compare, 

Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis 

Sed  vers  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vits:  Ep.  II.  2.  143. 
with, 

Ut  in  Jidibus,  aut  in  tibiis,  quamvis  paulum  discrepent,  tamen 
id  a  sciente  animadverti  solet :  sic  videndum  est  in  vita,  ne 
forte  quid  discrepet ;  vel  multo  etiam  magis  ;  quo  major  et  melior 
aetionum,  quam  sonorum  est  concentus.  *  j De  Off  cits  I.  T.  iv. 
401.  Ed.  Lambini  1588. 
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- Give  me  to  drhik  Mandragora, 

That  I  may  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  away. 

This  word  occurs  three  times  in  Shakespere,  always 
with  the  right  quantity  and  accent.  The  soporific  qua¬ 
lities  afcribed  to  this  plant,  the  mandrake,  p.a.v$pa,yopa.$, 
furnish  an  allusion  both  to  Plato  and  Demosthenes. 
The  latter  reproaches  his  countrymen  almost  in  the 
terms  of  Shakespere,  that  they  were  plunged  in  such 
apathy,  as  if  they  had  drank  Mandragoras,  “  or  some  sleepy 
drug  that  takes  the  senses  prisoner,”  “  eoixzIe  lot s  jxav- 
Sptxyopotv  TfETfuiKOtri.”  “  My  Antony  is  auuay,"  seems  to 
have  given  the  hint  of  the  English  words  to  a  Can- 
zonette,  beautifully  set  by  Haydn,  which  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  close. 

There  appears  to  be  some  similarity  between  Homer's 
monster  Polyphemus,  and  Shakespere' s  monster  Caliban. 

TEMPEST. 

Scene  II.  Act  II. 


Enter  Caliban  with  a  burden  of  wood. 
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ODYSSEY. 

Book  IX. 

Polyphemus  enters  leaving  a  great  lurden  of  dried  wood . 

- - peps  S’  ogpipov  ayfo; 

'YA rj;  at,a Xsvj; - 

The  former  is  joined  by  Trinculo  and  Stephana  ;  the 
latter  by  Ulysses  and  his  companions. 

Ulysses  gives  Polyphemus  some  wine. 

- o'  S’  eSex.ro  xai  exvtiev  rparo  S’  aivui; 

H5i;  vtorov  ttivuov  xui  f  rree  Sevrepov  avri;, 

Ao;  p.ot  en  vrpotppouv - 

- roS’  a^poriry  xcu  vsy.ra.po;  ecrriv  arfoppuifc. 

- He  took  and  drank,  and  hugely  pleas’d 

With  that  delicious  bev’rage,  thus  inquired. 

Give  me  again,  and  spare  not.  ■ 

- Oh  this  is  from  above  —  a  stream 

Of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  all  divine. 

Cowper’s  Trans,  v.  510,  &c. 

Stephano  gives  Caliban  some  wine,  who,  having 
drank  twice,  and  being  pleased  with  it,  says, 

“  That’s  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor.” 
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And  again  : 

Cal.  The  liquor  is  not  earthly  d. 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Act  V. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  ’with  me,  sweet 
heart. 

Falstaff.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe — buck —  e. 

d  It  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  this  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
from  which  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  quote,  is  liable  to  many 
objections.  Ulysses  having  told  Polyphemus  that  his  name  is 
ovti ;,  (a  proper  name  perhaps,  but  signifying  nobody),  the  mon¬ 
ster,  on  his  eye  being  burnt  out,  informs  his  brethren,  who  are 
alarmed  by  his  cries,  that  Nobody  kills  him  i with  fain,  which  in¬ 
duces  them  to  leave  him  without  assistance.  This  is  unworthy 
of  Homer  :  and  it  is  not  with  his  usual  adherence  to  nature  that 
he  permits  Polyphemus  to  make  the  kind  speech  he  does  to  his 
ram,  at  the  time  he  must  have  been  suffering  under  the  smart  of 
an  eye  bored  out  with  a  red  hot  spike  ;  or  that,  being  sightless, 
he  should  allow  him  to  throw  a  mountain-tof,  and  a  stone  far  more 
enormous,  with  so  good  an  aim  as  to  be  each 

<c - nigh  sweeping  in  its  fall 

The  rudder’s  head” 

of  Ulysses’  ship. 

e  Falstaff  afterwards  says,  dividing  himself  like  a  buck,  “  I 
will  keep— my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk.”  On  which  passage 
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EPIGRAM. 

Incert.  Auct.  Brunck.  Analect.  III.  p.  153. 

Within  my  heart  two  rival  flames  prevail. 

And  double  tempests  on  my  bosom  hail. 

This  side  to  fair  Chryseis  I  incline  ; 

On  that  Melanias  sparkling  eyes  catch  mine. 

Take  me,  ye  Charmers,  in  just  balance  shar’d ; 
Take  each  your  side — I’m  for  my  lot  prepar’d  f. 

MACBETH. 

Act  V. 

Macbeth.  To-morrow ,  and  to-morrow ,  and  to-morrow . 

MACEDON. 

Analect.  III.  111. 

To  a  Lady  who  gave  hopes  of  to-morrow . 

“  To-morrow.” — This  to-morrow  ne’er  is  seen. 
Habitual  plea  of  dilatory  spleen. 

To  me,  be  kind  to-day : — nor  others  give 
What  I,  to-morrow' s  fool,  shall  ne’er  receive. 

“  This  evening.” — What’s  a  woman’s  evening  ?  Years! 
Evening  that  comes  too  late  when  beauty  disappears. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  c<  Who  the  fello-w  is,  or  why  he  keeps  his 
shoulders  for  him,  I  do  not  understand.”  The  shoulders  we  know 
are  part  of  the  keeper's  perquisite  almost  every  where.  Now  “  the 
fellow  of  this  walk”  is  Heme  the  hunter,  “  sometime  a  keeper  in 
Windsor  Forest as  the  Poet,  by  Mrs.  Page,  informs  us.  Herne’s 
Oak,  a  very  venerable  and  picturesque  tree,  both  by  the  size,  age, 
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A itrtroi  p. s  rpvysai  xaraiyityvrss  spiursg 
E'jp.aye,  xai  Siaaaig  svSsSep.ai  [aaviai;. 

'H  psv  £7 1  A aavSpa  k\ivu)  $ep.ag,  'ySs  itaXiv  p.01 
O <p&a\p.o;  vevei  TfjXstps  ofcurspog. 

TMHSAT’,  sp.oi  rsr  rjdu,  xai  sg  itXaanyya  Sixairy 
Nsip.au.Bvoi,  xXfjpM  rapa.  tpspsads  MEAH. 


(a)  A  vpibv  aSprjaw  as.  (b)  Too'  sit  ore  yivsrat  rpp.iv' 
rjSafio;  ap£o\if)s  aisv  as^opsvrjg. 

T aura  poi  Ipsipovn  %apigsar  a\\a%  sg  a\Xsg 
Soopa  fspsig,  sasSsv  Kianv  arfsu rap.evt]. 

(a)  Oipopai  saitspir]  crs.  (b)  T<5’  eaitspog  sari  ywaixuiv ; 
yrjpas,  apsrpyrip  vX^opevov  pvrtSi. 

shape,  and  scite,  was  standing  within  these  few  years  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  and  rude  declivity,  leading  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  little  park.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  some  beautiful  verses. 

f  The  Translator  has  taken  the  liberty  in  the  second  Distich  of 
this  Epigram,  which  Gresset  has  taken  in  his  second  Eclogue, 
Iris,  charmingly  imitated  from  the  Alexis  of  Virgil. 
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The  Scene  in  Hamlet  between  the  Prince  and  Hora¬ 
tio,  at  Ophelia’s  grave,  is  very  like  one  of  Lucian’s 
in  the  shades  between  Menippus  and  Mercury ;  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Mentp.  But  shew  me  Helen  (so  famed  for  her 
beauty),  for  I  cannot  distinguish  her. 

Mercury.  See  you  this  bare  skull — this  is  Helen. 


Hamlet,  holding  Yorick's  skull  in  his  hand. 

Nozu  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 
paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come  l 

FROM  AGATHIAS. 

Analecta  Brunckii  III.  p.  63. 

Slowly  to  Ephyre  while  I  proceed, 

I  see  neglected,  by  the  public  way. 

The  ancient  tomb  of  Lais  :  for  thus  say 

The  characters  whose  faint  remains  I  read — 

I  weep  — -  Ah,  once  too  beautiful  and  gay. 

Too  lovely  !  though  to  me  ’twas  not  decreed 
To  see  thee,  till  for  ages  thou  hadst  slept 
In  darkness  and  in  dust !  but  had  I  seen 
When  emulous  youth  gaz’d  thee  as  beauty’s  queen, 

At  this  sad  change  how  should  I  then  have  wept. 

Delusive  joy  of  earth  !  Ah  fruitless  tears - 

Ah,  sighs !  for  charms  which  now  oblivion  faintly  hears! 
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ME.  O fuvs  T'rjv  'EAsvijv  jttot  Ssifyv  s  yap  av  Siayvoiyv 
syuiye. 

EP.  Tovti  ?o  xpaviov  vj  'EA svy)  sat  tv. 


Eprfujv  si;  E q>vpy]v  rcapov  sSpaxov  apo0ixsXsv^ov 
Acc'iSo;  apycuv);  cu;  ro  yapayp.a  Xsysi. 

A axpuS  sitiaifsiaa; ,  Xtzipoi;  r uvai,  sk  yap  UKsy; 

Oixasiptu  as,  scpYjv  rjv  Ttapo;  sh  iSopoYjv. 

A,  iroaov  Yj&ewv  voov  Ypxays;  .  .  .  aAA’  iSs,  Xy)$y)v 
N 'oust;,  ayXxiYjv  sv  "Xpovi  xarSspbsvT). 
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SAPPHO. 

That  man  seems  to  me  to  be  happy  as  the  gods, 
who  sits  facing  thee ;  and  who,  near  thee,  hears  thy 
sweet  discourse. 

EPIGRAM  IN  ANTHOL. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  thee,  thrice  happy  he 
who  hears  thee,  a  demi-god  who  kisses  thee,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  god  who  has  thee  for  his  bedfellow. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Cath.  Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 

Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow  ! 

Old  age  is  sans  every  thing. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Jagues.  - Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  meer  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 
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iouvercu  poi  xeivos  icro;  Ssoktiv 
Eppev  uvrjp,  off? is  svavnov  rot 
Ifa'/Zl,  XCCl  zn\ otiriov  dSv  <pu.'Y8- 

-<ra,s  vitaxasi. 

E v$cay,uiy  o  f2\e,n‘Mv  ere,  TpicroX^ios  (kttis  ot-yisst, 
H[u§sos  S’  o  fi\wv,  uSocvccro;  S’  o  ervyevy. 


rupees 


7 rainy  svSei. 
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MENANDER  IN  PLUTARCH. 

Thou  hast  suffered  no  wrong,  unless  thou  dost 
fancy  so. 

EPICTETUS. 

Enchir.  c.  33. 

No  one  hurts  thee  unless  thou  art  willing  he  should. 
For  then  only  wilt  thou  be  hurt,  when  thou  dost  think 
thyself  hurt. 

MARCUS  ANTONINUS. 

B.  7.  §  14. 

Unless  I  myself  think  that  which  happens  an  evil,  I 
am  still  unhurt. 

OTHELLO. 

Scene  XIV.  Act  II. 

Iago.  You  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  re¬ 
pute  yourself  such  a  loser. 

Scene  VIII.  Act  III. 

Othello.  He  that  is  rohb' d  ■ - 

Let  him  not  knovut,  and  he  s  not  robb' d  at  all. 

EPICTETUS. 

Enchir.  cap.  79. 

They  can  kill  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me. 
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OyJgv  rfETfovScx,;  Seivov,  a.v  py  ^poaTfoirj. 


Ss  yap  aX\o;  a  f3\a^ei,  av  p,yj  <ru  $e\ri;.  Tore  Ss 
sari  (3e£\ap.i aevo;,  orav  vifoXatri;  fiXaTtleaSjai. 


Eyw  Se,  say  p,rj  oitoXa^oj  ori  v.amy  ro  <rup.ge£rjxof, 
aifoj  f3 e£\ay,p,ai. 


A  roKTeivai  p,ev  Suvavrai,  /3hai[/ai  S’ a. 

L 


HAMLET. 


1  Jo  not  set  my  life  at  a  pins  fee ; 

And,  for  my  soul,  vohat  can  it  do  to  that, 

Being  a  thing  immortal ? 

Anne  to  Richard. 

Thou  hads't  hut  power  over  his  mortal  body, 

His  soul  thou  canst  not  have. 

MACBETH  f. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand ? 

THE  CHOEPHORjT,  OF  AESCHYLUS  Z. 

All  the  streams  rushing  from  one  mouth  to  wash 
away  the  blood  of  this  hateful  deed  would  wash  in 
vain. 

f  See  Analect.  III.  p.  199. 

Z  Compare  the  charafters  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  with  those  of 
Hamlet  and  Horatio.  iEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra  also  resemble 
Claudius  the  king  and  Gertrude  the  queen.  HZgisthus  was  cousin 
to  Agamemnon  ;  the  king  was  brother  to  Hamlet’s  father.  Higis- 
thus  and  the  king,  with  the  connivance  of  Clytemnestra  and  the 

4 

queen,  murder  the  husbands  of  the  latter,  and  obtain  their  thrones. 
They  are  both  killed  by  the  sons  of  the  deceased,  to  which  act 
they  are  alike  excited  by  preternatural  means;  the  one  by  an 
oracle,  the  other  by  his  father’s  ghost.  See  the  above  play  of 
YEschylus  :  there  the  spirit  or  manes  of  Agamemnon  are  disturbed 
as  well  as  Hamlet’s  father’s,  both  desirous  of  being  revenged  of 
their  murderers.  YEschylus  and  Shakespere  use  some  expressions, 
on  similar  occasions,  that  are  not  unlike.  The  effect  of  horror  in 
Hamlet  is  to  make  the  “  hair  to  stand  an  end in  the  other  we 
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Uopoi  rs  7 fscvteg  etc  [jao,; 

B OLivorfe;  toy  •^oupoy.vtry]  h 
$ovov  KxScupoyte;  i8<ra.v  CLtrpv  >. 

have  4>o£of,  op&o&pif.  Orestes  at  the  tomb,  seeing  the  procession 
advance,  says  to  Pylaaes : 

ITiAaSVj,  crTa%oitu£v  Exirobwv,  bo;  av 
Mab fn  yuvetiHuv  fm?  ijS's  w^ocrpoort}. 

So  Hamlet,  at  the  grave,  to  Horatio  : 

But  soft !  but  soft,  aside — here  comes  the  king, 

The  queen  and  courtiers. 

Couch  me  awhile,  and  mark. 

Clytemnestra  to  her  son  : 

Kteivei ►  Eoixaf,  no  tekvov,  tuv  |MUTEpa. 

The  queen  to  her  son  : 

- Thou  wilt  not  murder  me  ? 

hXnpo fxvcn.  Ed.  prin.  Turneb. 

1  De  Pauvv  seems  perfectly  justified  in  reading  this  verse  as 
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THEOCRITUS. 

Id.  XXVII.  v.  64. 

I  came  in  here  a  maid,  I  shall  return  home  a  wo¬ 
man  . 


HAMLET. 

Ophelia.  Then  up  he  rose,  and  clon'd  his  clothes. 
And  dupt  the  chamber  door, 

Tet  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  returned  more. 


HOMER. 

II.  VI.  V.  429. 

Andro.  Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 

My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee. 
Alas,  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred  all. 
Once  more  will  perish  if  my  Hector  fall. 

Pope. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Juliet.  Romeo  is  banished - to  speak  that  vuord 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo ,  Juliet, 

All  slain,  all  dead  ! 

The  one  sets  the  same  value  on  Hector  as  the  other  does  on 
Romeo. 


an  iambic,  and  the  two  last  words,  with  a  necessary  correction, 
thus  : 

Cwov  y.aS’aipiovh;  EXXacav  f/.a1r,v.  Except  that  it  should  be  aa&a- 
fioivls?.  Scaliger  and  Canterus  had  seen  that  'hua-a.v  and  /ualnv 
were  wanting.  And  the  antistrophe  closing  with  an  iambic, 
shews  that  an  iambic  was  required  here. 
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TlccpSevos  ev$a  fisgrjxa.'  yvvy  S’si;  oixov  xtysp^w. 


'Ejc rop,  ocrccp  <rv  p*oi  strm  mxtf\p  xai  7 torvix  [xyjtyjp, 
H8s  xccmyvrj'ro;,  tru  8s  pjj  $oc\spo;  Tfxpxxoirrj;. 
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MACBETH  AND  CHOEPHOR^  s. 

It  will  have  blood — They  say,  blood  will  have  blood. 


HOMER. 

II.  XXI.  V.  495. 

For  Fate  was  not  willing  she  (a  dove)  should  be 
taken. 


HAMLET. 

There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 


SCRIPTURAL. 

I  must  add  the  29th  verse  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew. 

“  And  one  of  them  (of  two  sparrows)  shall  not  fall 
to  the  ground  without  (the  will  of)  your  father.” 


ST.  PAUL’S  EP.  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Cap.  ii.  v.  1. 

“  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  who¬ 
soever  thou  art,  that  judgest ;  for  wherein  thou  judgest 
another,  thou  condemnest  thyself ;  for  thou  that  judgest, 
doest  the  same  things.” 


g  This  is  in  holy  writ. 
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AAA  a  vop.0^  jU-ev,  <povia <rra,yova.(, 
Xvpsva.;  s;  7 tsSov,  aAAo  1 Tpotraifstv 
Alfca. 


s£’  apa.  ry  ys  aAc«j u.eva<  a.i<rip*Qv  ysv. 


Kca  Iv  e£  aurwv  ou  Tfetrsirai  si n  try  yyy  otvsv  rs  tfa- 

T^Of  J^C,6WV. 


Ait)  a.va.itoXoyyro;  si  cu  a.vSpwire  va.;  0  > ipiyouv  sv  w 
ya.p  y.pivsi;  rov  efepov  crsa.vi'oy  Kscraxpivsis'  ra  ya.p  cuiTcl  ' 
TtpOLtrcreis  0  xpivujy. 


/ 
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LEAR. 

See  hoiv  yond  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple  thief.  Hark 
in  thine  ear.  Change  places,  and  handy  dandy,  ivhich  is 
the  justice,  ivhich  is  the  thief  P 

“  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

So,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  -TCschylus, 

The  harvest  of  the  field  of  wrong  is  death. 

TVhy  all  the  souls  that  ivere,  ivere  forfeit  once. 

Shakespere. 


H/xei;  Js  JhXoi  'nSTTpa.y.ivoi  uni  tv/  aya.pT tav. 

Where  the  apostle,  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  has  used  a  figure 
adopted  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Caput  dominas  venale  sub  hasta. 

- £v  Js  viiino 

Epyov  tare?  teXeei  Tt-,  evi  TpioSois-iv  axasi. 

Mos.  Hero  and  Leander. 

It  would  not  be  expected  to  find,  in  an  amatory  poem,  the 
term  of  expression  which  accompanies  elsewhere  a  very  solemn 
denunciation — That  oxhat  is  said  in  the  ear  shall  be  preached  on  the 
house-top.  But  thus  it  must  happen  in  proverbial  forms  of  speech. 
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Arijf  ccpapa  ©avarov  zky.clc,k ferai. 

V.  Blackwell’s  Sac.  Class. 


M 
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Many  instances  have  been,  and  many  more  might 
be,  given  to  shew  that  Shakespere  was  habitually  con¬ 
versant  in  his  Bible.  That  his  acquaintance  with  it 
was  not  confined  to  English,  but  that  he  read  it  occa¬ 
sionally,  at  least,  in  French,  the  following  quotation 
will  shew  : 

Le  chien  est  retourne  a  son  propre  vomissement  et 
la  triiye  lavee  au  bourbier,  H.  V.  which  is  the  pro¬ 
verb  exactly  quoted  from  2  Peter  ii.  22,  where  it  thus 
stands  in  the  Geneva  Bible  1588,  word  for  word,  as 
above  cited,  except  in  the  latter  member  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  where  it  is  est  retournee  a  se  veautrer  au  bourbier. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  passage  was,  probably, 
a  Greek  iambic  proverb.  Certainly  it  easily  resolves 
itself  into  two  iambics,  thus  : 

iS'iov  £(?  e^epetfx>  avstrrps-^sv  Kir&v. 

*Y?  3"  h  \ucra[JLVJ  £i$  nv'Kicfxa  <© op£opy. 

However  the  first  part  of  it  is  in  Proverbs. 

It  is  somewhat  observable,  that  this  French  is  spelt 
quite  accurately  in  the  2d  folio  ;  except  that  for  truye 
they  make  levye. 

A  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Hamlet. 
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The  poet  had  this  phrase  from  Amyot's  most  inte¬ 
resting  French  version  of  Plutarch,  where  it  is  very 
strikingly  frequent. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words,  “  By  Providence  di¬ 
vine,”  might  seem  of  the  poet’s  own  choice;  (Temp. 
Act  1.1  yet  it  was  very  probably  suggested  by  a  strik¬ 
ing  passage  in  the  Brutus  h  of  Plutarch,  by  the  same 
Translator. 

Indeed  Plutarch’s  Lives  may  be  suspected  (and  it  is 
in  part  known)  to  have  formed  more  extraordinary  per¬ 
sons  than  any  other  book,  the  Scriptures  excepted. 
And  it  was  impossible  that  the  style  of  Amyot,  nervous, 
solemn,  full  of  significant,  and  often  uncommon  words ; 
yet  in  its  general  character  simple,  clear,  affectingly 
impressive,  and  even  musical,  should  fail  of  effect 
upon  an  ear,  and  feelings,  and  imagination,  like  those 
of  Shakespere.  , 

Whether  the  pinching  and  burning  of  Falstaff 
(M.  W.  of  W.)  be  merely  a  fairy  popular  tale,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Alcoranic  apologue,  of  the  black  spot 

h  Et  si  leur  sembla  d’avantage  que  l’assignation  du  lieu  auquel 
se  devoit  tenir  par  expresse  providence  divine.  Paris  1559. 
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in  tlie  heart,  or  whether  the  turn  and  manner  were  not 
suggested  by  Spenser,  may  be  open  to  conjecture. 

When  the  Red-cross  knight  does  penance  for  his 
error,  he  is  given  over  to  Amendment,  whose  office  is 
thus  described  : 

And  ever  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rot. 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  firie  hot, 

That  soon  in  him  was  left  not  one  corrupted  jot. 

Book  I.  C.  X.  St.  26  i. 

■  Spenser  has  elegantly  turned,  and  with  an  appropriate  grace 
as  an  insular  poet,  an  allegorical  close  to  the  2d  Book  of  the  Geor- 

I'ics- 

Sed  ms  bnmensum  spatiis  confecimus  asquor  ; 

Et  jam  tempus  equum  frmantia  sohere  colla. 

G.  II.  540,  1. 

% 

Now  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners. 

For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 

Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 

And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  lode. 

Heere  she  awhile  may  make  her  safe  abode 
Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent, 

And  wants  supplide.  And  then  againe  abroad 
On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent : 

Well  may  she  speed,  and  fairely  finish  her  intent. 

Book  I.  Can.  XII.  St.  42. 
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THOMSON. 


All  but  the  swellings  of  the  soften’d  heart, 

That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

The  Seasons.  I.  463,  4. 
Aikin’s  Ed.  Lend.  1778. 

Does  it  not  seem  highly  probable  that  the  turn  of 
thought  and  expression  in  these  delightful  lines  was 
suggested,  or  at  least  influenced,  by  a  charming  pas¬ 
sage  ? 

Aiflap  gyUot  y\vnv$  vnvos  vtto  'nXctletvas  C&&uc[>i/XX&;* 

Kai  it aya.{  <^iXiotp.i  lov  syfv&EV  vyje  ajt«Eiv, 

*A1gpw6i  ■^i$Eoig-a']ov  aypiHov,  u^tlapttg-crEI. 

Mosch.  Id.  V.  Ed.  Anni  1584,  p.  307. 

Though  the  learning  of  Thomson  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable,  there  is  scarcely  in  any  poet 
so  little  of  direct  imitation. 

The  Close  of  his  Autumn. 

Ver.  1350.  O  Nature,  all-sufficient!  overall! 

Endue  me  with  a  knowledge  of  thy  works- _ 

Ver.  1365.  But  if  to  that  unequal  ;  if  the  blood, 

In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition - 
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is  a  passage  caught  by  a  noble  emulation  from  that 
glorious  effusion  of  philosophic  ardour  and  poetical 
sensibility  in  Virgil  : 

Ver.  475.  Me  verb  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Mus.e, 

Quarum  sacra  fero  ingenti  perculsus  amore - 

Ver.  483.  Sin  has  ne  possim  Naturas  accedere  partes, 

Frigidus  obstiterit  circum  prcscordia  sanguis 

Rura  mihi,  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes: 

Flumina  amem,  sylvasque,  inglorius - 

And  he  caught  the  flame  of  this  sublime,  and  at 
the  same  time  tender  enthusiasm,  from  the  torch  of 
Lucretius  : 


- quaedam  divina  Voluptas 

Perculit,  atque  honor,  quod  sic  Natura  tua  vi 
Tam  manifesta  patet  ex  omni  parte  retecta. 

De  Res.  Nat.  Ill  in  exordio  Ed.  Gryph.  1558. 

- Moenia  Mundi 

Discedunt - ibid. 

I  believe  this  great  image  suggested  to  Virgil  that 

rapturous  exclamation, 

- Video  medium  discedere  coelum 

Palantesque  Polo  Stellas  ! - 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTES. 


BION’S  EPITAPH  ON  ADONIS. 

The  ccicc^uj  and  the  on,  on,  so  often  repeated  in  the 
Epitaphium  Adonidis,  particularly  in  these  lines, 

*T fxav  aetbojutvov  fxe\ ©$,  afelai  at ,  ar 

At,  at,  xai  lov  A frwvtv  eh  m\eov,  at  'Yfxsvatcv, 

strikingly  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremiah,  in 
the  admirable  Lectures  on  Hebrew  poesy  : 

»  ninia  im  >riN  nn  'b  nsD1  tab 
:  mn  jnn  dh  ^b  nsD1  tab 

They  shall  not  recite  over  him,  Alas,  my  Brother,  or  alas,  my  Sister. 
They  shall  not  recite  over  him,  Alas,  Adon  k,  or,  alas,  Glory. 

Jer.  xxii.  v.  18.  Lowth  De  Sac.  Poes.  Prael.  xxii. 

This  is,  in  reality,  the  very  form  of  expression  : 

Al,  AI,  lav  KvS'Bpsiav.  ct ttwXeIo  KAA02  AAI2NIX. 

The  Septuagint,  struck  with  the  seeming  impro¬ 
priety,  Ah,  my  sister  !  of  a  man,  have  omitted  it  wholly. 
But  the  parallelism  of  Hebreru  verse,  and  what  we  may 
believe  the  formula  of  these  funeral  rites,  sufficiently 

k  Lord.  The  very  radical  of  Adonis,  which  is  the  same  word 
precisely,  with  a  termination  grec'rAd, 
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maintain  it  as  a  part  of  the  text.  Indeed  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  on  the  death  of  a  woman  only,  the  latter 
exclamation  of  form  should  be  used.  It  might  be  in 
sympathy  for  a  surviving  relative. 

Of  the  intercalary  verse  the  107th,  finely  translated  by 
Buchanan,  is  a  beautiful  specimen.  The  136th  is  an 
example  of  continued  intercalation  :  the  epodic  repe¬ 
tition  falling  in  at  the  end  of  every  verse. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  the  Alexandrian  Greek  poets  and 
their  successors  availed  themselves  of  the  treasures  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  after  they  had  been  opened  by  the 
translation  executed  under  the  order  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

EPITAPH.  ADONID.  (p.  3.) 

V.  24.  Toouj<rct  for  Soocucra.,  the  emendation  proposed 
by  My-Wakefield  1,  appears  highly  probable,  and  al¬ 
most  necessary.  Boav  would  hardly  be  the  expression  of 
extreme  and  desponding  sorrow.  Unless  we  say  that  the 
Idyllium  commences  when  Venus  is  seeking  him,  and  as 

1  It  was  not  in  our  power  earlier  to  notice  Mr.  Wakefield’s 
elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  Moscuus  and  Bion,  in  a  very- 
small  pocket  volume  (Lond.  1795),  and  avail  ourselves  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  remarks. 
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yet  unapprized  of  his  death.  The  imperfect  tense  ijw- 
pstlo,  <poivi<r<re1o,  'rtoptpvpovlo,  favours  this  construction. 
While  she  was  seeking  him  as  living,  he  lay,  slain  by  the 
boar ; — and  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  mortal 
wound,  while  she  vainly  called  m  upon  him  that  could 
not  hear. 

If  she  is  understood  as  present, we  must  read  rpjjpslla.1, 
f o iv i<r<rsl cu,  rfop(pvpov1a.i.  If  it  be  said,  the  tense  was 
changed  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  concurrence — <poivi(r- 
o-eIou  o  1,  there  is  one  yet  stronger  concurrence  put  be¬ 
fore  siSeIou  ctlpux,.  Attentive  as  the  Greek  poets  were  to 
harmony,  they  were  yet  more  attentive  to  that  beauty 
of  picturesque  expression  which  arises  from  an  exact 
observance  of  the  time  and  locality  of  events.  On  the 
whole,  this  idea  seems  the  most  probable  and  most  af¬ 
fecting.  And  £ooc utra.  may  be  then  retained  in  the  text. 

Ovid,  in  his  beautiful  narrative  of  the  loves  of  Ve¬ 
nus  for  Adonis,  (X.  Met.)  supposes  her  alsevt  at  his 
death  ■,  though  with  a  change  of  circumstances. 

m  I  •vain'y  call  on  Jum  that  can  ?iot  hear ; 

And  •weep  the  more,  because  I  •weep  in  •vain . 

Gray. 


N 
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Agnovit  longe  gemitum  morientis  :  et  albas 
Flexit  aves  illuc. — Utque  sethere  vidit  ab  alto 
Exanimem,  inque  suo  jactantem  sanguine  corpus, 

Desiluit,  pariterque  sinus  pariterque  capillos 
Rupit,  6c  indignis  percussit  pectora  palmis. 

719—23. 

And  our  sweet  and  admirable  Bard,  in  his  Venus 
and  Adonis,  follows  the  same  supposition  with  his 
then  master,  Ovid.  The 

inque  suo  jactantem, 
seems  to  be  from  Virgil  ; 

Moriensque  suo  se  in  vulnere  versat. 

as  the  cadence  and  turn  of  expression  are  in  the  close 
of  this  passage  : 

- trepidumque  &  tuta  petentem 

Trux  Aper  insequitur  :~tortosque  sub  inguine  dentes 
Abdidit,  et j ulna  moribundum  stravit  arena.  Met.  X.  7\i. 

Idemque  ad  tumulum  quo  maximus  occubat  Hector 
Victorem  Buten  immani  corpore,  qui  se 
Bebrycia  veniens  Amyci  de  gente  ferebat 
Perculit,  et  fufoa  moribundum  extendit  arena. 

JEtt.  V.  371. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  an  instance  of  a  more  exquisite 
accommodation.  The  same  pause  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line,  but  with  a  change  of  image  and  modification 
of  tone,  most  happily  chosen.  And  instead  of  the  ex- 
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tendit,  for  the  giant,  simply  stravit,  for  the  young  and 
beautiful,  and  unresisting  Adonis.  We  see  the  giant’s 
enormous  bulk  stretched  on  the  plain  by  the  rapidity 
of  a  fatal  stroke.  Adonis  lies  struck  down  as  a  jh-wer n, 
or  as  the  young  herl  severed  by  the  scythe.  In  such 
instances  the  power  of  taste  and  genius  is  conspicuous, 
and  the  amicable  competition  of  great  poets  delightful. 

V.  22.  2-7 fEpX'OfjLeva.v,  “  hastening,’’  seems  to  be  al¬ 
most  a  certain  emendation  for  F.pyouevctv. 

V.  33.  KAa£ov7i,  appears  preferable  to  kXcuovIi. 

And  the  rivers  murmuring  resound  the  sorrows  of  Venus. 

V.  51.  Ot %sa(,  the  conjecture  of  Pierson,  seems 
necessary  here  in  the  text.  There  is  the  same  difference 
nearly  between  this  word  and  spyyca,  as  between  go 
and  come :  epyyfbca  being  generally  used  in  the  latter 
sense.  But  beside  this,  oiyeaSou  is  the  word  which  has 

n  We  have  here  used  as  a  comparison  what  some  think  was  the 
circumstance  which  suggested  the  feast  itself.  It  was  celebrated  at 
the  close  of  harvest:  when  the  all-fruitful  earth,  -widowed  by  the 
ftroke  of  the  scythe,  seemed  to  have  loft  her  pleasure ,  and  when 
the  Egyptian  year  arrived  at  its  close.  See  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  L.  22:  his  words  are  remarkable,  “  Amato  Veneris,  ut  fa- 
bulse  fingunt,  apri  ferali  dense  deleto :  quod  in  adulto  Jlore  sectarum 
est  frugum.  Spencer,  de  LL.  Hebrr.  L.  II.  cap.  3'. 
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die  expression  of  sorrow  and  despair  associated  with 
the  use  of  it.  Unless  we  prefer  Mr.  Wakefield's  se¬ 
cond  conjecture  without  the  conjunction,  tpavyai $  (J.ay.pc-/ 
A  Cujvi,  Y.oflapysou  si  $  Kyjpovlx. 

The  omission  of  the  conjunction  has  certainly  greater 
force  and  emphasis.  The  instance,  however,  from  Od.  A. 
474,  does  not  precisely  confirm  it.  For  there  Achilles, 
who  is  in  Hades  (the  regions  of  darkness  and  invisi¬ 
bility),  asks  Ulysses  how  he  could  bear  to  come  dovcn  to 
them.  Still,  on  the  whole,  Kalepysou  is  die  nearest,  and 
appears  the  preferable  reading. 

V.  73.  B x\Ks  Ss  vi v. — This,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  is  not  improbable. 

V.  83.  As^Yjh  ypvcrsiw,  in  the  singular,  supported 
by  the  Florentine  MS.  appears  to  be  a  reading  necessary 
to  be  adopted.  One  cauldron,  or  boiler,  was  sufficient 
for  one  of  these  winged  children  to  carry. 

Y.  C)5.  KaXcv  for  K ai  puv ,  has  the  suffrage  of 
Wakefield  also,  as  of  Heskin  and  of  Brunck  ;  and, 
as  it  seems,  with  great  reason. 

V.  97.  Kop.jjMjv  for  xuj[jmv,  appears  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 
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AMOR  FUG1TIVUS,  (p.  33.) 

Xpcv lx  (msv  sv  Aevxo;  Ttvpiy  eixeXo; — “  He  is  white  in¬ 
deed  j  white  as  flame” — appears  a  most  certain  emenda¬ 
tion,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Wakefield.  If  there  could 
be  any  doubt  of  this  elegant  reading,  Longus  (in  his 
Dap/inis  and  Chloe)  would  confirm  it.  “  White  as  milk, 
brilliant  as  flame.” 

AotfLOctras  a.ys  should  be  restored,  agreeably  to  Sto- 
baeus,  and  MSS.  “  overpower  and  bring.”  Indeed  he  is 
not  easily  bound  unless  overpowered. 

AMOR  DISCIPULUS,  (p.  39.) 

V.  9.  KfSa^iv,  as  Wakefeld  observes,  is  right,  with¬ 
out  the  8.  The  caesura  and  the  resonance  of  the  v 
sufficiently  support  it. 

EPITAPHIUM  BIONIS,  (p.  41.) 

V.  16.  There  seems  little  reason  for  suspecting  this 
verse.  But  a  verse,  probably,  is  wanting;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  is  transposed.  For  probably  we  should 
read  thus  after  ver.  2  : 


Kai  irola/AOi  KXaioile  lov  l{Utg'Av1a  Eirva 
lOiar  vptltpoi'  Troll  p^EiXsiri  yn puv  heiJev. 
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Et  vos  o  fluvii  dulcem  deflete  Biona 

Vestra  ad  labra  melos,  (meministis)  quale  canebat. 

And  this  transposition  appears  to  be  almost  certain  : 

And  ye  rivers,  lament  the  amiable,  the  delightful  Bion, 

In  such  strains  as  he  us’d  to  sing  by  your  banks.  I 

The  metaphor  is  so  easy,  in  the  classic  languages 
of  ysiXog  and  Labrum,  that  the  latter  is  used  for  a  great 
vessel  containing  water  for  sacrificial  purposes ;  and 
ysiXog  in  the  Greek,  not  only  in  verse  but  in  prose,  for 
the  banks  of  a  river,  or  even  for  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
So,  beside  the  poetic  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  from  Batrachom  : 

A Jtpoic  Trap  p^gtXEtrcriV  otth  x.a]emp7ifxvo<; 

and 

XeiAoj  Swap  Ttola/ju)  frovaxiuSeo;,  Orth.  Argon.  "9S. 

and  that  from  Longus, — we  have  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  in  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  XI.  12, 

A 10  xai  cup'  svog  sy£vrjSry](ra,v,  kcu  lavla.  vsv£xpcv(jcsvs, 
xaSwf  7 x  atrrpa  Is  spctvs  7a>  xai  dig  rj  apM.cg  °  rt 

°  This  reading  has  the  support  of  the  Alexandrian,  and  of  other 
of  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  and  is  favoured  deservedly  by  Griers- 


bach. 
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tfctpa,  h  XEIAOS  Irjs  SaAa<rcnjf  y  avapi^jv.rfloc.  For  thus, 
and  not  wra  a.p.p.0;,  without  the  article,  this  beautiful 
period  seems  to  require  to  be  read. 

The  Hebrew,  pgtl'i  has  exactly  this  homonymy. 
Gen.  XXII.  17. 

V.  34.  We  find  our  idea  is  confirmed  of  a  verse  or 
more  deficient  here.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  struck,  in 
like  manner,  with  the  quaintness  and  coldness  of  the 
metaphor,  and  has  expressed  the  same  opinion,  that 
there  is  something  to  be  supplied,  the  want  of  which 
has  occasioned  this  appearance  of  a  forced  and  unna¬ 
tural  conceit. 

V.  89.  As  7 roSsi  occurs  soon  after  the  reading  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  rfevSswn  appears  ele¬ 
gant  and  probable.  And  yet  more  so,  for  the  same 
reason, 

V.  91*  O Svpa.ro,  that  p.v pa.ro  and  sp.vpa.ro  may  not 
be  in  two  successive  lines. 

V.  1 12.  Instead  of the  first  sv  Mr.WAKEFiELD  would 
read  wv  for  sv,  to  avoid  the  two  sv s — But  there  seems  no 
necessity:  and  the  line,  which  is  a  most  noble  one, 
sinks  into  the  bass,  and  closes  on  the  monosyllable 
with  the  solemn  sweetness  of  even  music  itself,  It 


was  greatly  admired  by  that  excellent  man,  and  pre¬ 
eminent  scholar,  Dr.  Foster,  master  of  Eton. 

V.  126.  More  probably,  as  Mr.  W.  seems  to  think, 
w;  y.ev,  with  the  same  formula  repeated  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse. 

V.  128.  We  must  read  here  of  necessity  either 

KciKBlVti  2 Whet  xai  AiryaiateriV  Eiraigev, 
with  Runkhenius,  or 

KctXSlVV  llHBXa TS  Hell  A lTVa.iai<riV  £7T Ctl^EV, 

with  Wakefield — The  former  appears  preferable.  The 
other  is  not  better  than  to  say,  the  British  and  Richmond 
hills. 

The  story  of  Adonis  being  the  son  of  Cinyras  and 
Myrrh  a,  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained. 

113  Chinnor,  or  Kinnor ,  is  the  Harp,  pm  Reden,  is 
Pleasure,  Tio  Murr,  or  Mor,  is  to  change.  Now  very 
probably  these  words  113  pm  no,  would  be  the  for¬ 
mula  of  a  Dirge,  Murr  eeden  chinnor,  or  rather  Mur 
eeden  kinnor — “  The  pleasure  of  the  harp  is  changed.” 
Great  expressions  in  public  of  joy  or  sorrow  have  been, 
in  all  ages,  accompanied  with  music ;  which,  indeed, 
is  more  powerful  than  w  ords  to  excite  general  and  most 
vivid  emotions  of  joy  or  grief. 
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- Cantarv'it  Tibia  fest is 

Canlavit  tiigris  Tibia  funeribus.  Ovid. 

The  perpetual  association  of  these  words,  and  their 
use,  probably,  on  the  feasts  of  Adonis,  might  suggest 
the  fable  that  Adonis  (or  Eedonis),  the  commutation  of 
vowels  being  frequent  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was 
the  son  of  Myrrha  and  Cinyras.  And  from  the  solemn 
tone  of  the  harp  on  such  occasions,  Chinnur,  hnnor, 
and  thence  kinnuresthai,  xLvvpEtrdcu,  might  come  to  have 
the  signification  of  uttering  a  mournful  tone.  And 
yet,  from  the  power  of  Music  in  awakening  our  livelier 
feelings,  Kinnor,  the  Harp,  might  very  properly  be 
called  the  Father  of  Pleasure.  Kinnor  seems  to  be 
an  imitative  name  derived  from  the  sound  itself. 


O 
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HORACE  AND  LUCIAN. 


The  Latin  writers  are  constantly  accused  of  borrowing 
from  the  Greek,  and  amongst  others,  Horace,  in  his 
Odes,  from  Pindar,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon,  and  in 
his  art  of  poetry,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
consideration,  from  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle ;  but  we 
have  never  been  told  of  a  Grecian  who  took  a  Roman 
for  his  model.  Lucian,  however,  in  his  tract,  treating 
of  the  manner  in  which  history  should  be  written, 
when  compared  with  Horace  in  the  work  just  men¬ 
tioned,  exhibits  so  many  coincidences,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  them  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  chance.  Virgil 
is  not  less  frequent  in  adopting  the  diction,  the  turns, 
the  exquisite  rhetorical  arrangement  of  Cicero,  than 
Tacitus  is  in  his  adoption  of  expressions  and  images 
from  Virgil.  Yet  these  are  not  plagiarisms,  but  inci¬ 
dental  resemblances  beautifully  reflected  from  genius 
by  kindred  genius.  Something  more,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  concurrences  of  the  two  short  pieces  be¬ 
fore  us.  Horace,  according  to  Blair’s  Chronology,  died 
B.  C.  eight  years,  aged  57 ;  and  Lucian  A.  D.  180, 
aged  90.  We  shall  confer  a  few  passages,  and  then,  for 
the  reader’s  better  satisfaction,  direct  his  attention  to 
the  works  themselves. 
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Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo ; 
Unde  parentur  opes;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam; 

V.  306,  7  p. 


Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

V.  308. 


P  The  thought  preceding  these  verses  quoted  from  Horace, 
the  poet  borrowed  from  Isocrates  : 

- fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

V.  304,  5. 

Kai  rrpof  tov  spoyUEvov  Sim  ex  wv  av to;  wcav c;  aXJ^ec  <n om,  eiotev  oti 
r.a. i  al  axovai  auTiu  /i/.£v  TEpxEiv  *  e  Svvttv Ttti,  tov  Se  a- iSvipov  Tpximxo ► 
oroienv.  nXeTapp^e  lo-oxpaTnc. 

Ed.  Fol.  Xylander,  p.  4  50. 


# 


TSfXVElV. 


Lucian  says  he  is  about 

Wropiav  truyfpoctpsiv,  aSs  ■mpa.^sig  avra,;  Siefyevar  a% 

srw  pssyocXofoXpso;  eyw,  psyjSs  rsro  Ssioyg  rsspi  sp,a - 

- —  •moLpociv e<nv  Ss  riva  fux pa.v,  -a.su  vTfo&y)ntx,$ 

rauraj  oXiyocs  viro^rja-op-ou  roi;  truyfpcupouiriv.  ■ 

Ed.  Fol.  Bourdelot,  p.  348. 

Airis  Ss  ovfo;  rs  Tyj;  crvpXaXr^  spya,  ra  p.sv  yocp  ai- 
psioSou,  7a  Ss  tpsvysiv  SiSoutxei.  P.  3499. 


’  Ait1«  Je  om;. — And  Livy  :  Inde  tibi  tuaeque  Reipublicse  quod 
jmitere  capias,  inde  foedum  incoeptu,  foedum  exitu,  quod  vites. 

Ed.  Elz.  1678.  In  Proemio. 
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Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 

Romani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

V.  112.  3  r. 


Incmptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis. 
Purpureas,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus - - 

V.  14.  5. 

- Amphora  ccepit 

Institui :  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

V.  21.  2. 

Parturiunt  montes  - — - -  V.  139. 

Denique  sit  quodvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

V.  23. 

Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 
Persimilem,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 
Fingentur  species :  ut  nec  pes,  nec  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formae -  V.  6,  7,  8. 

r  Ncnv  this  overdone ,  or  come  lardy  offy  though  it  may  make  the  un¬ 
skilful  laugh ,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ,  &c. 


Hamlet. 
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K xi  o I  psv  koXXol  ltw;  Ss  txvtx  tov  sifcaistrovrccr  ol 
oXLyoi  $£  exelvol,  wv  tv  xxTxcppovsLg,  px Xx  rfiv,  xxl  Eg 
xopov  ysXxTOvTXL,  opovvTsg  to  XTvipyjXov,  xou  xvxppoTTov, 
xou  SvTxoXXrjTov  Tb  ifpxypxTog.  P.  352. 

Ka<  pn] v  xou  xXXovg  iSoi g  otv.  Tot  psv  vspooipiot  X xpitpx, 
xou  Tpotyixx,  xoti  Eg  vtfsp  GoXijv  potxpot  tv yypxtpovTxg,  wg 
SXlflTXL  $XVpXTTX  rjXl XOt  TO.  pETX  TCt’jTCt  KOtVTlU g  XXBTET- 
$ixi,  To  Tcvpot  $e  xvTO  Tt);  iTTopix g  pixpov  Ti  xou  xysvEg 
etfxyovTxg ,  wg  x-oti  tbto  eolxevxl  txlSlw,  el  itov  spwTx  el$e{ 
TtxigovTx*,  TtpOTuoitEiov  HpxxXssg  7 iotppsyot.  P.  358. 

£1§lyev  opog.  P.  358. 

Xprj  Se  pr)  OvTwg,  aAA’  ipoix  tx  txvtx,  xoti  opoypoa. 
iivatl,  XXL  TWxSov  Tfj  XECpxXjj  TO  XXXO  TUOpX - 

P.  358. 

See  also  p.  368  and  370. 

5  waifovTi  seems  necessary ;  and  probably  with  a  transpo¬ 
sition,  thus :  'rraiS'io)  (ei  ws  eiJe?)  EpoJla  irai^ovli. 
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Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  &c.  V.  1 . 


- Lucus,  et  ara  Dianae, 

Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenas  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus  :  et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes 
Navibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ? 

V.  16-20. 


Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin. 

'  V.  145. 
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I  Soi;  yap  av  aipSova;  rotara;  c rvyfpafea;,  ra  EoSuuv 
KoXorra  rijy  xetpaXYjV  vavuiSei  trup.ari  emr&evra; - 

P.  358. 


E im  yap  rive;,  ol  ra  poeyaXa  p-ev  rwv  rfeitpayp.evuiv, 
xai  afyop,vrlp.ovevrx  napaXentanv ,  yj  rsapaSeaaiv ,  into 
Se  iSiwreia;,  xai  atfeipoxaXix;,  xai  ayvoia;  rcuv  A exreouy, 
7]  cnuj'Ttyfs'ewv,  ra  p-ixporara  raw  Xirapw;  xai  tpiXorovui; 
epp.Yjvevranv  epXpaSwovre;’  wtrrep  av  ei  ri;  ra  A io;  ra  ev 
OXvp.na  ro  p.ev  oXov  xaXXo;,  rorarov  xai  roiarov  ov,  p.7) 
SXeroi,  p-r/S’  eratvoi,  p.y  Se  roi;  ax  eiSonv  efyyeiro-  ra 
vtfoSia  Se,  ro,  re  evSvepye;  xxi  ro  eu^errov  Savpoagoi, 
xai  rYj;  xp^nSo;  ro  evpuSp.ov,  xai  raura  raw  p.era  roXXyj; 
i ppovnSo;  Siegicuv. 

Eyccyovv  yxoucra  rivo;  rrtv  p.ev  er  Evpwrw  p.a.yYjV 
ev  a  S’  oXoi;  krrx  e.ren  rrapxSpap,ovro;,  eixotri  Se  p.srpa  r, 
eri  nXeioj  vSaro;  avYjXwxoro;  ei;  *pv%pav  xai  aSev  Yjp.iv 
npocrYjxacrav  Sir)yY)<nv.  P.  360. 

Tsj  Spaxovra;  Uap^uaiuv.  P.  361. 

L.  7-  ip, uwutfnv. 

L.  10.  virontfou. 


P 
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Segnius  irritant  aniraos  demissa  per  aurem, 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

V.  180,  1 '. 

- Professus  grandia  turget : 

Serpit  u  humi,  tutus  nimium,  timidusque  procellae. 

V.  27,  8. 


In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 

V.  31. 


Natura  tieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 

Quaesitum  est.  Ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena 

Nec  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  sic 

x\ltera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  sudavit  et  alsit. 

V.  408—13. 

t  So  Herodotus  in  relating  the  story  of  Gyges  and  Candaules : 
Et*  yap  Tvf%avBi  a v trp x1  ti c ; ^ i v  EovTa  awnrTOTEpa  raiv  e-pSaX/uccv. 

Clio.  Ed.  Glasg.  §  s. 
Julian.  Imperat.  Epist.  o  Sapiof  ana  EimEV  av&poiwof?  o^SteXjutT 
amrTSTEpa.  Bourdelot  thinks  Lucian  had  the  thought  from  him. 
Who  is  to  decide  among  them? 

u  The  phrase  Serpit  humi  is  copied  very  closely  in  page  36" 

H  Xsfij  it  i(«*t  Em  FH2  EEBHKETn. 

And  p.  355.  ^a/uaintre',  translated  by  Micyl,  humi  serpens . 


Ufa  otpSaXyouiv  aTturtotepx. 


P.  36l. 


Twv  ccy.EfuJv  rj  Srafep a  apcn;  x,  to  sfepov  tfavrou;  av- 


fsiaayei. 


P.  363. 


Ka<ro(  e  yap  av  (paty;  afspocrSev]  fov  avvefov  eivai  rij ; 
fzyrffi,  kxl  SiSaarxaXia;,  wv  ayvoei.  EtTsi  xav  ex&api^e  f 
y.Vj  yoaSuiy,  xai  r/jXei  xai  favfa  av  rptiTfafo.  Nvv  Se  yy 
y.xSwv,  ex  av  fi  aufcov  %£ipoupyr)<reiev  vifoSeifcavfo;  Se 
fivo$,  paata  fe  av  yoaSoi,  xai  ev  y.erayeipi<rxifo  e<p' 
a-Jre.  P.  364. 

x  Perhaps  aaS-aipes-if.  Though  aipeiv  is  to  raise  and  to  take 
away  ;  as  lollere  is  in  Latin. 

y  Navem  agere  ignarus  Navis  timet :  abrotonum  aegro 
Non  audet,  nisi  qui  didicit,  dare.  Quod  Melicorum  est, 
Promittunt  Melici.  Hor.  Lib.  II.  1.  Epist. 
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Lucian,  page  367,  permits  the  historian  to  raise 
his  voice  in  describing  battles,  &c. 

Hobace  has, 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comcedia  tollit. 

V.  93. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
Pleraque  differat,  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat  •, 

Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat,  promissi  carminis  Auctor. 

V,  42—5. 

-  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit. 

V.  150. 

- monstravit  Homerus. 

V.  74. 

Quanto  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte. 

V.  140. 

P.371.  TJapaS -ii  TavraXcv.  Was  Lucian  one  of  those  critics  who 
thought  this,  and  Sisyphus  and  some  other  narrations  in  the 
NEurna  of  the  Odyssey ,  spurious  ? 

Lucretius,  however,  has  alluded  to  Tantalus :  but  his  is  the 
Archilochian  Tantalus,  with  the  rock  hanging  over  him.  But  Lu¬ 
cretius  has  Sisyphus - 

Hoc  est  adverse  nixantem  trudere  monte 
Saxum,  quad  tamen  a  summo  jam  ■veriice  rursum 
Vo’.vitur,  et  plant  raptim  petit  cequora  campi. 

Virgil  has  neither  Tantalus  nor  Sisyphus  expressly.  But  much 
inference  cannot  be  drawn  as  to  the  latter,  since  the  Lucretian  Si- 
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Asyw  Ss  si  rfapaSsoi;  posv  fa  fj.ix.pa  xai  yrlov  ava.yxa.ia., 
Xsyois  S'  ixavcu;  •fa  p.tyaXa-  p.aXXov  tie  xai  ■wapaXsiit- 
fsovfoXXa.  P,  371. 


'0 pa.;  ft  xai  'O [typos,  &S  posyaXoipputv  foisr  xaifoi  ntoifj- 
fyjS  wv,  7 ra.pa.Ssi  rovTa.vfa.Xov,  xai  rov  lfyova,  xai  Tiruov  xai 
ra;  aXXs Ei  Ss  IT apSrsvioq,  y  Evipopiujv,  vj  KaAA ip-ayos 
sXsys,  iforois  av,  oisi,  stem  fo  vSuip  ayjpi  Kpo;  ro  ysiXo; 
fs  To.vfa.Xs  ryyaysv  ;  sifa  foroi;  av  1‘Ciova  sxvXirs  ; 

P.  371. 

syphus  did  not  admit  of  either  improvement  or  variation.  The 
manner,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  Lucretius  solves  this  piece 
of  mythology, 

Nam  petere  imperium,  quod  inane  est,  nec  daiur  unquam , 

Atque  in  eo  semper  durum  perferre  labor em. 

Hoc  est,  &c. 

would  have  awakened  recollections  not  very  pleasing  to  Augustus. 
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- Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 

V.  268,  p. 

Nec  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  Cyclicus  olim : 
Fortunam  Priami  cantaio,  et  nobile  lellum,  & c. 

V.  136,  7. 

So  Lucian,  in  various  places,  compares  the  absurd 
mode  of  commencing  histories  with  the  judicious  and 
proper. 

Horace  recommends  the  use  of  Greek  words  in  La¬ 
tin  composition.  Lucian  ridicules  a  similar  use  of 
Latin  words  in  the  Greek ;  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  pur¬ 
pureas  pannus — •[Aera.^v  ruuv  Arroc ouv  ovoy.ai’uiv  ra  Ira- 
Ajwrtxa  rctvrcc  .  .  .  ucrTtsp  rr^v  7 top<pvpa,v  STftxO(r[wvra.  kcu 
z^Ttperfovroc. 

This  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  Horace 
himself  ridicules  in  Serm.  I.  10. 

At  magnum  fecit,  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis, 
Miscuit.  O  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit  ? 

Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque  Latini. 


Ill 


Suystriv  7b  xcu  Suvocfuv,  £p^rjvev7ixyjv'  ryv  psv,  afotictKfov 
7i  7rjg  yvcrewg  Siupov  r)  Svvtxpoig  8b,  KoXXy  7y  acnojra,  xeu 
truv£%£i  7w  7 foviv  x.a.1  ZyXiv  few  apycuw  TxpQ<ryeyzvrip.svy 
■sarw.  P.  363. 


***  It  should  be  observed,  that  we  have,  in  the 
course  of  this  comparison,  closely  adhered  to  Horace’s 
Art  of  Poetry.  Had  we  taken  a  wider  range,  we  could 
have  shewn  many  other  ideas  in  Lucian’s  Art  of  writing 
History,  for  which  he  was,  in  all  probability,  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Latin  poet.  As  for  instance : 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse.  Ep.I.  1. 

0<r7ig  ay  raura  xou  rotavra.  (psvyy,  TtoXv  pospog  ySy  eg 
ro  opSwg  (rvyypcLtpstv  87og  TspotrEiXtj^e.  P.  363. 

Ut  Magus ;  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Ep.  II.  l. 

Ka<  7 tpog  Tta.v7a.  ctt revSeruj,  xcu,  wg  Swarov,  op.o- 
y^povsirw  xa.1  p,Eta.T(E7£v5oj,  a.nt  Appeviag  y.sy  Big  MijJjay, 
ix£i$ey$E  sg  'Ifijciay.  P.  36p. 
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There  is  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  manner  in 
the  celebrated  instructions  of  Hamlet  to  the  players, 
and  this,  in  the  page  last  quoted,  of  Lucian.  After 
observing  that  the  historian  in  describing  a  battle  must 
be  present  to  both  armies,  and  partake,  as  it  were,  of 
every  great  occurrence,  pursue  with  the  pursuers,  and 
flee  with  those  who  flee,  but  yet  he  adds,  let  there  he 
moderation  in  all  this:  let  it  not  he  to  satiety,  nor  un¬ 
gracefully ,  nor  -with  childish  ostentation ,  but  delivered  with 
ease.  liatri  -tstoi;  ptsTpov  krtiorsw  pj  £iy  xopoy,  u.rys 

a.T(Eipoxa.}.uJS,  urrfs  ysapws,  «AAa  pa.5tu;s  a.tfoh.ves'Sw. 


THE  END. 
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